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are the clients of LORD & THOMAS 


...and how long 


have they been clients? 


QUESTION No.1. How many advertisers have retained Lord & Thomas 
continuously for a period of 10 to 30 years? 


Even our own employees were amazed at the answer. 
What's your guess? | 


Answer here 


QUESTION No. 2. How many Lord & Thomas clients placed their ac- 
counts with this agency during the uncertain and difficult years 
of the depression? 

Advertising had to be great to sell goods in those days. |] 
| 


How many picked us to win? 


QUESTION No. 3. How many Lord & Thomas clients placed their ac- 


counts with us during the past twenty-four months? 





It’s the new account that tests the mettle and virility 








of an agency. Bet you’re way off on this one. 





You'll Find the Answers on PAGE 4 
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ARE BUSINESS MEN digging their own 
graves, slitting their own throats, weav- 
ing a net that will trap them? 


There’s something to be said for this 
point of view. Look at the support 
which new inland-waterway proposals 
almost invariably win from business 
men along the route. Listen to the cry 
for licensing businesses of various 
kinds in order to keep down competi- 
tion. Investigate the backing for a 
hundred other similar ideas. 


That, at least, is how one outstanding 
business leader looks at a situation 
which he believes is just as dangerous 
to business as anything originated by 
government. In an early issue, he will 
have his say on the subject-——an out- 
spoken say, but based on constructive 
suggestions of what business men 
should do about it. 


* 


In the small Indiana city of New Al- 
bany, on the banks of the Ohio River, 
is a rejuvenated woodworking plant 
which some day may be known as the 
birthplace of a new industry. 


For a good many years, talk about pre- 
fabricated houses has been in the air. 
Everyone has been expecting great 
things of them. But somehow or other, 
the idea hasn’t taken hold, except for 
a few scattered instances. 


Yet the few observers who have seen 
the New Albany plant and talked with 
the owner believe that his idea may 
finally be the spark which sets the 
building world aflame. More about this 
in a coming issue. 


* 
The Chrysler strike has brought to a 


head a crucial question: How far into 
the management end should business 
allow a union to penetrate? At what 
point shall management say, “Thus 
far, and no farther”? Watch for an 
important report on this soon.—THE 
EbIToRs. 
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ANSWER No. 1 


26 Clients have retained 
Lord & Thomas 
ously for a period of 10 to 
30 years. 


continu- 
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ADVERTISER with L & T since 


1. California Fruit Growers Exchange 1907 
Sunkist) 
2. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass'n 1914 
(except 1923 to 1928) 
3. Pepsodent Co. 1916 
4. New York Central System 1920 
5. Radio Corporation of America 1920 
6. American Brass Co. 1921 
7. All-Year Club of Southern California 1921 
8. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 1922 
9. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 1922 
10. Southern Pacific Lines 1922 
11. Union Oil Company of California 1923 
12. Jell-Well Dessert Co. 1923 
(except 1933 to 1935) 
13. American Tobacco Company 1923 


(Lucky Strike Cigarettes) 


15. 


16. 
i A 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


ADVERTISER 


Co. (Kotex-Kleenex ) 
American President Lines (For- 
merly Dollar Steamship Co.) 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Calavo Growers of California 
Cities Service Co. 
Californians, Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
Associated Division 
M.J.B. Co. (M.J.B. Coifee— 
Tree Tea) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
R.C.A. Communications, Ine. 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 


with L & T since 
14. International Cellucutton Products 


1923 


1924 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 


1928 


1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 





ANSWER No. 2 


ADVERTISER with L & T since 


ADVERTISER 


with L & T since 





1. Del Monte Properties Co. 1930 12. Armour and Company 1934 
23 Clients placed their ac- 2. Adohr Milk Farms 1931 13. Armour Soap Works 1934 
i ae 3. Beatrice Creamery Company 1931 14. Bourjois, Inc. 1934 
counts with Lord & Thomas 4. pirst National Bank of Chicago 1931 15. Chanel, Inc. 1934 
during the difficult years 5. Western United Gas and Electric 1933 16. Barbara Gould, Inc. 1934 
" Company 17. Lindsay Ripe Olive Compan 1935 
of depression. 6. RKO Theatres 1933 18. Frigidaire Division, ea r 1935 
7. Schenley Distillers Corporation 1933 Motors Sales Corporation 
8. Commercial National Bank and 1933 19. McGraw-Hill Publishing 1936 
Trust Company Company, Inc. 
9. Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 1933 20. Purex Corporation 1936 
10. Public Service Company of 1933 =. 21. Table Products, Inc. 1936 
Northern Illinois 22. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1937 
11. Commonwealth Edison Company 1933 23. Commercial Invest. Trust Corp. 1937 
ADVERTISER with L & T since ADVERTISER with L & T since 
ANSWER No. 3 1. Kelling Nut Co. 1938 8. National Biscuit Co. (““Cubs” cereal) 1938 
Ws * 2. Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 1938 9, Pabst Sales Company 1938 
i¢ Clients placed their onl 3. Milk Industry of San Francisco 1938 10. California ees, a 1938 
counts with Lord & Thomas 4. The Owl Drug Company 1938 11. Security-First National Bank of 1939 
during the past twenty-four —_ 5. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation —_ 1938 Los Angeles 
months. 6. American Tobacco Company 1938 12. J. A. Folger & Co. 1939 
(Roi-Tan Cigars) 13. Sunnyvale Packing Company 1939 
7. Safeway Stores, Inc. (Su-PurbSoap) 1938 14. Sprague, Warner & Company 1939 


Note: The lists above do not include many other clients, American and foreign, served by our Canadian and European offices 


LORD &@ THOMAS :C4eertising 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD «+ DAYTON + TORONTO + MONTREAL « PARIS « LONDON 
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President Roosevelt’s present mood is 
not to run, insiders confide. 


Christmas trade may be the best since 
depression engulfed the U. S. 


Good utility stocks, preferred and 
common, look uncommonly good. 


The Russian bear is, in Finland, re- 
vealing his fiendish barbarity. 


Prediction: War orders will increase. 


Selling short is likely to prove short- 
sighted. 


Mexico’s Supreme Court, government 
puppet, has upheld despoiling Ameri- 


can-owned oil properties. 


Will our New Dealers supinely swal- 
low this raw deal? 


Washington’s “grid power” proposal is 
far more political than necessary, an 


excuse for further anti-utility activity. 


A progressive sign: More Americans 
are taking to the air. 


Congress promises to prove conserva- 
tive. 


Business-baiting has lost its allure. 


A long-range shot in the dark: America 
will be booming this time next year. 


U-boat destruction probably has passed 
its crest. 


Postal-Western Union would make a 
sensible union. 


Green’s demand that labor be exempt 
from law looks Red. 


Totally wiping out railway stockhold- 
ers, in reorganizations, doesn’t repre- 
sent the sum-total of wisdom. 


Interest rates will eventually become 
more interesting to savers. 


A guess: Vandenberg and Dewey. 
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“Didn't Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?’ 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn’t learned 
how to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used 


to get a jackknife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You’re a lucky boy!” 


OYS and girls aren't the only lucky ones these days. Just check 
over the things you have, and ask yourself how many of them 
a family like yours could have had even a generation ago, Certainly 
not your radio or your electric refrigerator. Probably not your auto- 
mobile, or even your electric lights. And there are thousands of other 
things—now available in a wide variety and at a reasonable price— 


that were unknown or prohibitively expensive only a few years ago. 


Yes, we say we are lucky today. But it wasn’t luck that made all these 
things available to us. It was American industry—its scientists, engi- 
neers, and workmen—who developed these new products, improved 
them, made them less expensive so that more millions of people can 


enjoy them. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use of electricity in 
industry has helped in this progress. For more than 60 years, General 
Electric has pioneered in making electricity more useful to the American 


people— in creating More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


90-189P2 
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HIS picture of the 1%-ton Model D-30 

doesn’t half do justice to the truck. It gives 
you a good idea of the modern streamlined 
beauty of International Trucks, but it doesn’t 
tell you a thing about the amazing economy 
of the trucks on your job. Drivers and owners 
can tell you about that. 

It takes more than just style to deliver In- 
ternational performance. Anewline is not just 
a matter of the calendar with International 
Harvester. Constant improvements in engi- 
neering and construction makeand keep Inter- 
national Trucks the standard for the industry. 

The constant aim of this company is to 
give you hauling value — to make economical 
performance your lasting source of satisfaction. 
HAULING VALUE-— plus distinctive beauty 
of design that is recognized and admired 
wherever loads are hauled. 


In the popular Model D-30, as in every 
International Truck from the sturdy %-ton 
pick-ups to the powerful six- wheelers, you 
get International performance. And that’s 
the finest thing that can be said of anything 
on wheels. International Trucks are rugged, 
all-truck trucks, all the way through. 
They’re made for tough jobs and rough 
handling, and they’re built to take it. 

And throughout your years of Interna- 
tional ownership, the network of Harvester’s 
Company-owned truck- service organization 
is ready to service your truck at all times. 

Talk over your hauling problems with any 
International dealer or Company-owned 
branch. Arrange for a demonstration. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





Fact and Comment 


BY THE EDITOR 


New Human Product. Why Not Use It? 


The United States is creating a new human product, 
namely, brilliant, ripely-experienced business executives re- 
tiring (usually) under the age limit of 65, or, in some 
instances, 70. Properly organized and used, this increasing 
wealth of brain-power could become an infinitely valuable 
national asset. Briefly, they should be formed into a body 
of Elder Business Statesmen. 

Composed, as it would be, of members of all shades of 
political opinion, the deliberate pronouncements of such an 
association or society or institute, would carry profound 
weight, especially in times of national emergency or when 
questions of momentous importance were before the peo- 
ple and our law-makers. 

America’s unhappy experiences during the last long ten 
depression years are finally bringing home forcefully and 
painfully to all classes that, after all, we are a business 
nation, that unless the right kind of economic conditions 
can be established we cannot hope to have adequate em- 
ployment or even to maintain national solvency. 

An organization of Elder Business Statesmen could be- 
come a priceless national asset. Its judgment could com- 
mand universal respect. It could provide our Federal legis- 
lators, lamentably few of whom have had practical busi- 
ness experience, with guidance on vital industrial, financial, 
economic problems. 

The type I have in mind would include such men as 
Owen D. Young and Gerard Swope, who are retiring from 
the chairmanship and presidency of General Electric, at 
65; Myron C. Taylor (60), former head of the U. S. 
Steel Corp.; Frederick H. Ecker (72), long the active 
head of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Fred J. 
Fisher (61), creator of Fisher Body, but now retired from 
day-to-day activities; A. D. Lasker (59), retired advertis- 
ing agency genius; Edgar S. Bloom (65), who has just 
stepped down from the presidency of Western Electric; 
R. H. Cabell (70), recently retired president of Armour 
& Co.; William A. Irvin (66), retired steel master; James 
S. McCulloh (71), ex-president of the New York Tele- 
phone Co.; Thomas N. McCarter (72), who recently gave 
up active direction of Public Service of New Jersey; Wal- 
ter C. Teagle (61), who voluntarily relinquished the presi- 
dency of Standard Oil of N. J.; A. P. Giannini (69), giant 
California banker who has turned over most of his re- 
sponsibilities to younger associates; John D. Rockefeller 


Jr. (65), more interested in philanthropy than in money- 
making. 

I suggested this idea the other day to Owen D. Young. 
In my opinion, this democratic business statesman would 
be an ideal man to take the initiative, the leadership, in 
formulating such an organization. He has proved him- 
self a consummate diplomat, conciliator, achiever. 

Mr. Young, how about it? 





Executives whose orders are most enthus- 
iastically obeyed are those who issue 
the fewest orders. 





Goodwill Toward Men 


My daily prayer is for the furtherance of the brother- 
hood of man, for greater human understanding among all 
classes and conditions, for consummation of goodwill 
among men. Despite the raging of barbaric war in the 
Orient and in Europe, despite the apparent ascendancy of 
dictatorship over democracy, despite labor troubles in our 
own country, I do not despair. 

Might will not forever triumph over right. Despoilers of 
human freedom will be dethroned. God still is in heaven. 

At home, it is at last beginning to be realized, although 
too tardily, that national happiness and prosperity cannot 
be attained by arraying class against class, by lopsided 
laws designed to subject employment-givers to dictation by 
union workers, by preying upon the savings of thrifty citi- 
zens to win the votes of the improvident, indolent, irre- 
sponsible, shiftless. 

No thoughtful person can deny that notable progress 
has been made in developing among employers and other 
substantial citizens realization that they must have, in all 
their doings, adequate consideration for the wellbeing of 
others, towards realization that they are their brother’s 
keeper. 

Nothing but the exercise of intelligent consideration, 
humaneness, understanding is necessary to bring about in 
America better, more prosperous, happier conditions than 
have ever been enjoyed in any country at any time in any 
part of the world. 





Meriting greatly is more fundamentally 
important than great moneymaking. 
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Politicians Puzzle Utilities 


Hardly had the TVA-Commonwealth & Southern epochal 
deal for its Tennessee Electric Power Co. been signed 
and the people become satisfied that a truce had been 
called in the New Deal’s warfare against investor-owned 
utility properties than various governmental representa- 
tives released an entirely unexpected and vicious bom- 
bardment. Among bureaucrats and politicians who par- 
ticipated in the attack were Director David E. Lilienthal, 
of TVA; Secretary Harold Ickes; Administrator John M. 
Carmody, of FWA; Administrator Harry Slattery, of the 
REA; Congressman John E. Rankin. 

The public naturally assumed that the hostilities had 
been inspired by President Roosevelt, since rarely does 
any henchman shoot off his mouth without White House 
sanction and endorsement. 

But, lo and behold, President Roosevelt, instead of 
backing up this latest onslaught, repudiated it. It is not, 
he intimated, the Administration’s intention to pursue fur- 
ther disruptive policies against utility companies and their 
investors. 

The question which suggests itself is: Was President 
Roosevelt’s unexpected stand inspired by the cold response 
of the public to the anti-utility mouthings, threatenings, in- 
timidations of governmental underlings? 

This is entirely probable. Because the indisputable fact 
is that public sentiment has very largely lost patience with 
subsidized govern- 
mental warfare 
against legitimate 
private enterprise, 
financed by the sav- 
ings of thrifty in- 
dividuals and fam- 
ilies. The conviction 


ANNE 


has broadened and 
deepened that pros- 
perity and full-time 
employment cannot 
be restored and sus- 
tained by dipping 
deeper and deeper 
into taxpayers’ pock- 
ets, by expanding 
governmental com- 
petition exempt 
from taxation and 
thus calculated to 
increase the tax bur- 
dens of those dimin- 
ishing numbers of 
enterprises and citi- 
zens left to hold— 
and fill—the con- 
stantly ballooning 
tax bag. 

Be that as it may, 
it is some consola- 
tion that Franklin 
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Tue Licut THat Must Not Faint 





THe Darker It Becomes Over THERE, THE BRIGHTER IT SHINES Over HERE 


D. Roosevelt has refused to applaud the anti-utility activ. 
ities of officials eating out of the public (tax-filled) trough. 
It should be still greater consolation for all responsible 
utility managements to know, beyond question, that public 
opinion has turned against further wanton persecution, 
pounding, harassment, hounding of them and their vital 
industry. 

After too-long, costly, depressing experience, the public 
is gaining greater wisdom, is becoming better educated 
economically, is developing consciousness that the path- 
way to genuine prosperity, adequate employment, preserva- 
tion of the system of free enterprise which has put America 
in first place among the nations of the world, and per- 
petuation of our liberty and freedom, does not lie in the 
direction of Federal dictation, regimentation. 

It is more essential today than ever before, in view of 
events elsewhere in the world, that the torch of democratic 
freedom be held high, unassailed, impregnable, here. (See 
cartoon on this page.) 





Success is largely determined by determination. 





Everybody Admires Courage 


Wendell L. Willkie has proved the most courageous of 
all our utility leaders. I know of no other influential man 
of affairs who has so resolutely dared to stand up against 
President Roosevelt during sessions at the White House— 
where other _busi- 
ness magnates al- 
most always wilt 
and grovel. (Some 
performances have 
been pitiful.) 

That true-blue 
Americans have ad- 
mired Mr. Willkie’s 
forthrightness _ has 
been abundantly tes- 
tified. From more 
than one quarter 
has come the recom- 
mendation that he 
be nominated for the 
Presidency. That he 
possesses the ability, 
the experience, the 
legal training, the 
diplomacy, the per- 
sonality, to make an 
acceptable Chief Ex- 
ecutive is acknowl 
edged by all who 
know him or are 
familiar with his 
career and accom- 
plishments. 

At the present 
stage of this young 
country’s develop- 
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ment, it is hardly likely that he will be selected as a 
Presidential standard-bearer, no matter how more eminent 
his qualifications than any “political” candidate. Yet, the 
very fact that his name is being mentioned suggests that 
Americans are gradually becoming less of a “nation of 
economic illiterates.” 


Management Not Scuttled 


It would have been a tragedy of immeasurable magni- 
tude if the Chrysler Corp. had supinely surrendered to all 
of the CIO demands. Management, in effect, would have 
been handed over to union leaders. They would have 
controlled production. They would have controlled em- 
ployment, allowing within the company’s plants only work- 
ers owing or pledging allegiance to John L. Lewis and his 
henchmen. The company would have been made the lackey 
of the union in being compelled to collect all union dues. 

Even Russian Communism, in its pristine form, went 
little further than the CIO insisted upon. But Russian 
Communists discovered that no enterprise can be operated 
successfully without authoritative management; today 
Russian workers are more rigidly under orders than per- 
haps those of any other country on the face of the earth. 
Russian strikers would court being summarily shot. 

In their own interest, it is well that Chrysler workmen 
were not granted all the abnormal privileges their CIO 
leaders demanded. Had they been conceded, the Chrysler 
enterprise inevitably would have crumbled while its rivals 
expanded. 





Be more tolerant toward others 
than toward yourself. 





Who Will Reap This Harvest? 


European travel has been very largely shut off by war. 
Who will make the most successful effort to reap results 
thereof? We all know that Americans are the greatest trav- 
elers on the face of the earth. The bulk of trans-Atlantic 
voyages have been made by Americans. In no other coun- 
try has the “trailer” sprung into such vogue. Nor cruises. 
Nor special railway excursions to Winter sports resorts. 

As a matter of fact, in no other land are so many mil- 
lions of individuals and families able to indulge in vaca- 
tions away from home, to indulge in travel, excursions by 
land or sea. 

Almost every American Winter vacationist—and prob- 
ably almost every American Summer vacationist—will 
choose to journey within our own borders. This opens up 
gigantic patronage. 

Who will succeed in attracting the richest part of this 
prospective spending ? 

The logical, indeed the only, answer is: Those who make 
the most effective appeal to vacationists. 

Never before have America’s vacation resorts been pre- 
sented with such an opportunity to coin money. Never be- 
fore has advertising offered such lucrative potentialities. 
Which of our railroads, which of our resorts, which of our 


domestic steamship companies conducting cruises, which of 
our geographical areas—the Pacific Coast, the New Eng- 
land States, mountain territories, Florida and other south- 
ern parts, etc.—will prove most ingenious in drawing this 
looming patronage and spending? The field is wide open. 
All comers can bid for the untold millions of dollars which 
vacationists, travelers, will spend within the next twelve 
months. 


Mexico Still Frustrates U. S. 


The New Deal Administration has made a mess of its 
dealings with Mexico. She was permitted, month after 
month, to thumb her nose at the United States. Proper 
timely pressure could appropriately have been applied to 
uphold American property and other rights there. Now 
that war is raging, Mexican politicians will probably feel 
less disposed than ever to pay one whit of attention to 
anything Washington may say. Meanwhile, Mexico is get- 
ting away with wholesale confiscation of American-owned 
properties, a circumstance little likely to inspire respect 
throughout Latin America for our Government. 

The Mexican Supreme Court’s ruling, holding prompt 
payment for seized properties unnecessary, is simply one 
more illustration of Mexico’s total disregard for American 
rights. Is Mexico obsessed by the delusion that the United 
States will continue to be a good neighbor regardless of 
how unsympathetically, unco-operatively, unjustly she may 
act towards us? 

As was revealed here when American oil properties 
were first stolen by Mexico, the Mexican Government was 
quite sure that no real objection would come from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; indeed, young lawyers trained in the 
United States were represented as having assured Presi- 
dent Cardenas that President Roosevelt would love to be 
able to act similarly towards American vested interests. 
Would not a change in the Administration at Washington 
bring a change in this country’s attitude towards Mexico’s 
thievery ? 


Remove Interstate Barriers 


There have been few more sinister developments in this 
country lately than the multiplication of interstate barriers 
against the free flow of commerce. Announcement of an 
investigation by Washington is good news. 

Our founding forefathers were keenly alive to the im- 
portance of permitting the fullest free trade between 
states. The desirability of this principle and policy is as 
great, as governing, as essential today as it ever was. This 
continent’s unequalled expansion and prosperity have 
stemmed in no small measure from the absence of obstacles 
to the fullest measure of commercial interstate relations. 
The United States would have everything to lose, nothing 
to gain, were there set up such a multiplicity of customs 
frontiers as strew the continent of Europe. 

The Federal Government has invaded many economic 
fields with questionable wisdom; but here is one field 
where it should bring all its influence to bear in order to 
preserve free trade. 
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The estimated total natural gas production 
last year, including the amount used in non- 
utility sales, was two and one-half trillion 
cubic feet—approximately six times the com- 
parable figure twenty-five years earlier. 


Columbia System companies extend their op- 
erations through Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
New York. Fed by vast reserves, a network 
of interconnecting pipe lines supplies reli- 
able gas to more than 1,100,000 consumers. 
In addition, these operating units provide 
electric service to some 350,000 customers. 





The gas and electric energy thus furnished— 

economically and abundantly—emphasizes the 

basic importance of these essential utilities. 
SINCE 1816, when the first gas plant in this coun- When applied to raw materials, by modern 
try was built at Baltimore, the industry has made production methods, this energy converts 
noteworthy progress. Its continued vitality is in- them into goods finding a ready market in the 
dicated by the attainment, in 1938, of 17,135,000 | United States and in many foreign lands. 
customers—the largest number ever served. 








Today, both manufactured and natural gas are 
made available to cities, towns, villages and 
hamlets having a combined population of 
some 81,000,000. To serve these consumers, 








representing approximately three-fifths of all 
the nation’s households, requires an invest- 





ment in plant and equipment of nearly 
$5,000,000,000. 





It is worthy of note that at present almost 
three-quarters of all our national gas con- 
sumption is derived from natural sources. 


—— = — a OO : C — SS és 
A section of line being laid more In striking contrast is this modern 


than 25 years ago in the natural method of laying natural gas pipe 
aera gas fields of southern West Virginia __ lines for long distance transmission 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Industrial production rolls along at 
high level with industrial sales keeping 
pace (p. 33) ; while retailers, sizing up 
early-December returns, conclude that 
this year’s Christmas shopping will 
reach near-record volume—in spite of 
disappointing results from the early 
Thanksgiving proclaimed in many 
States (see below). 


What’s Ahead 


Peering carefully into the future. 
business economists and other close ob- 
servers foresee no business crisis in 
1940’s first quarter, but perhaps a mild 
reaction from current rate of activity 
(pp. 12, 14). Business executives 
show somewhat more optimism than in 
September quarterly survey (p. 13). 
Stock market outlook is uncertain but 
“hopeful”; neither heavy slump nor 
sharp rise is expected (p. 37). 


Added Evidence 


Added evidence that conditions are 
basically sound comes from many 
other quarters: (1) Automobile manu- 
facturers report that demand for cars 
is “solid as a tabletop.” (2) National 
Association of Purchasing Agents’ 
study concludes that inventories are 
still relatively low, are unlikely to be- 
come burdensome even if business ac- 
tivity drops off in next few months. 
(3) F. W. Dodge Corp. predicts that 
1940 construction in 37 key states will 
total $3,580,000,000, up 7% from 
1939. (4) Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator Stewart McDonald forecasts the 
best Winter home-building season in 
10 years. (5) Survey among National 
Association of Manufacturers members 





Howard Coonley, retiring president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
chairman of the Walworth Co., struck the 
keynote for December’s Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry by pleading for restoration of 
“the fundamental principles upon which the 
nation was founded.” 


reveals that 65.4% believe industrial 
production during next six months will 
equal or exceed present volume. But 
there are a few indications that con- 
sumer inventories, an undeveloped 
statistical gold mine, may be high. 


Trouble Spot 


Though speeding up the integration 
required by the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act and making construction 
plans that would lift their totals 20% 
above 1939, utilities become targets of 
renewed warfare by Federal Govern- 
ment; the widely-heralded “peace” of 
August was just a truce (as forecast 
here, Sept. 1, p. 8). The first trial bal- 
loons are punctured (pp. 8, 16). But 


the magic words “national defense” 
win supporters for the new proposal 
of government-owned transmission sys- 
tems to interchange power among 
major industrial areas—which may be 
the barrage preceding a new drive for 
even wider government ownership and 
control of electric power production. 


More for the South 


Another Government move, however, 
makes the South throw its hat in the 
air. By a five-to-four count, Interstate 
Commerce Commission decides that 
present rail freight charges for stone, 
stoves and furnaces, and certain valves 
and pipe fittings moving from the 
South to Northeastern consumption 
centers are unreasonably high. For 
years, Southern business men have 
claimed that the substantially higher 
freight rates allowed on shipments of 
manufactured goods from south to 
north have crippled industrial develop- 
ment of their section by offsetting its 
other manufacturing advantages. With 
the new decision in its pocket, the 
South foresees these long-run results: 
Cuts on other manufactured goods 
(textile rates come up for hearing 
Jan. 11); more plant migrations 
Southward; more freight for Southern 
railroads; breakdown of similar “dis- 
crimination” against the West in west- 
east rates. 


Mistake? 


Where Thanksgiving came early, re- 
tailers report that it was no stimulus to 
early Christmas shopping—though that 
was the reason why they clamored for 
the Nov. 23 holiday. 

But heavy buying did get under way 

(Continued on page 22) 
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B. C. Forbes Tells: 
Why He Is Optimistic 
Over Outlook 


I aM MORE hopeful than most over 
prospects for the coming year. 

An eminent, comprehensive group of 
economists employed by our leading 
corporations, polled by FORBES, esti- 
mates that there will be a drop in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production from around 120 
for the current quarter to 115 for the 
first quarter of 1940 (page 14). 

On the other hand, leaders in 14 of 
our “key” industries take a confident 
view of the outlook during coming 
months (page 13). 

My prognostication is that many 
stocks will reach higher quotations 
next year. 

Because of the “frightened” order- 
ing when war erupted in Europe, some 
diminution in primary buying is prob- 
able during the next two-three months. 

NO EXCESSIVE BUYING 

But all my information is that con- 
sumption in our major heavy indus- 
tries is almost sufficient to absorb cur- 
rent output, that inventories are not 
reaching embarrassing proportions, 
that recent price announcements re- 
flecting resistance to temptation to in- 
dulge in anything savoring of inflation 
have caused speculative contracting to 
subside. 

Meanwhile, consumers throughout 
the continent are revealing a satisfac- 
tory buying mood. Doubtless they are 
encouraged by the rather substantial 
increase which has been developing in 
employment, to say nothing of the firm 
wage trend. 

Retail merchants count upon the best 
Christmas buying since depression set 
in. The nation’s total income for 1939 
is running ahead of last year. Both 
industry and agriculture are contribut- 
ing to this gratifying accomplishment. 

Of course, war is injecting uncertain- 
ties. My analysis is that, were hostili- 
ties in Europe to end astonishingly 
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shortly, this country would, after per- 
haps a brief pause, resume the upward 
movement which was definitely under 
way months before a shot was fired 
across the Atlantic. Also that, if war- 
fare proves prolonged, an increasing 
volume of business will come here. 
The latter seems much more likely. 

Deep delving into the financial re- 
sources of Britain and France con- 
vinces me that they will prove entirely 
able, if need arises, to make and pay 
for billions of dollars of purchases 
here. They own far more gold today 
than when the World War began. Al- 
though their holdings of American se- 
curities are less than 35% of what they 
were then, they have enormous invest- 
ments in Canadian securities, Rhode- 
sian copper shares, Rand mining 
shares and large investments in South 
America and other neutral countries, 
many of which could. at a pinch, be 
turned into cash. 

One most reassuring development is 
the extraordinary absence of price- 
boosting in this country, in Canada 
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and elsewhere, including such war es- 
sentials as steel, copper, wheat, sugar, 
rubber. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the less headway inflation makes, 
the less will be the dislocation and 
economic disaster when the war ends. 
The catastrophic aftermath of the 
World War is little likely to be re. 
peated in this respect. 

At home, fundamentals, both ma- 
terial and political, have become dis- 
tinctly encouraging. 

The conviction has finally spread 
among the working classes that their 
welfare is intertwined with the welfare 
of business and industry, that the New 
Deal’s ghastly expensive policies have 
failed to restore prosperity, that our 
national salvation lies, not in still more 
staggering burdens on taxpayers to 
finance Federal extravagance, but in 
calling a halt on Government attacks 
on private enterprise and investors, al- 
ways heretofore the mainstay of this 
nation, the mainstay of real employ- 
ment, the mainstay of the unique prog- 
ress and prosperity attained by this 
democracy. 


DICTATORS UNMASKED 


Dictatorship has lately fallen into 
greater disrepute than ever before. The 
hypocritical mask has been torn from 
Stalin and Hitler—by their own hands. 
They stand revealed as brutal, in- 
satiable, conscienceless tyrants, the 
arch-enemies of human freedom. 

My reasoning is that this will in- 
fluence public opinion in our own land, 
that it will turn millions of voters 
against further attempts by New Deal- 
ers to arrogate to themselves a still 
greater measure of un-American power, 
that it will make for the victory next 
November of a Federal Administration 
less jaundiced against fillers of pay 
envelopes, an Administration more dis- 
posed to co-operate in ending depres- 
sion without precedent in duration and 
severity in America’s whole history. 

The sending of Fritz Kuhn to Sing 
Sing is not without significance. It 
indicates that the American people 
have finally rebelled against the sub- 
versive activities of Communists, Nazis 
and other subsidized plotters against 
America’s democratic form of govern- 
ment—even though it was for a differ- 
ent crime he was convicted. 

I have seen little sign that the ma- 
jority of our citizens have properly ap- 
praised the underlying significance of 
the Chrysler strike settlement terms. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Executives Reveal 


More Optimism 


Anp Now, how do industrial leaders, 
the men who are right on the firing 
line, read the business outlook for the 
first three months of 1940? 

Again, for the third time, we have 
the results of the ForBes quarterly 
poll in which the directing heads of 
companies in 14 key industries express 
their judgment on the future of their 
own industries. 

As in the two previous polls, taken 
last June and September, each execu- 
tive was asked which of the following 
five classifications he believes will ap- 
ply to conditions in his industry in the 
first quarter of 1940, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1939: 
1. Much better. 2. Somewhat better. 
3. About the same. 4. Somewhat 
worse. 5. Much worse. 

Briefly, looking at the returns as a 
whole, the consensus of opinion of the 
247 executives who replied is that 
business will be “somewhat better,” 
with a somewhat larger number of 
executives—-13% more than in the 
September poll—predicting “much bet- 
ter” business for the next three months 
as contrasted with the same period in 
1939. 

As we look forward to the first quar- 
ter of 1940, it is significant and reas- 


suring to note that in spite of the ex- 
pected flow of war business, sentiment 
remains only mildly hopeful. No “war 
boom” is looked for, nor desired. The 
war, of course, has had a beneficial 
and stimulating effect on some indus- 
tries and will undoubtedly have a more 
noticeable effect if hostilities are pro- 
longed or intensified. 

Keeping in mind the obvious quali- 
fications made necessary by the pres- 
ent highly volatile conditions abroad— 
the possibility of a sudden speeding up 
or a sudden termination of hostilities 
—qualifications which many who par- 
ticipate in the poll make, an analysis 
of the returns tabulated in the chart 
below reveals some interesting and en- 
lightening facts. 

While the predominating opinion is 
that business will be ‘‘somewhat bet- 
ter’—111 of the 247 who replied 
specify this classification—there has 
been a marked increase in the number 
who indicate “much better,” as com- 
pared with the September forecast— 
27%, against only 11% in the previous 
poll. The number voting “about the 
same” and “somewhat worse” shows 
little change from the September fore- 
cast, and, as in September, none looks 
for business to be “much worse.” 


A more detailed analysis of the re- 
turns by industries reveals a decided 
improvement in sentiment among 
leaders in the steel, chemical, railroad 
and cotton-textile groups. 

Seven heads of steel companies pre- 
dict “much better” against four in this 
classification in the September poll; 
five in the chemical group, against 
only one in September; eight in the 
railroad group, against one in Septem- 
ber; seven in the cotton-textile group, 
against none in September. 

Equally hopeful is sentiment in the 
machinery and non-ferrous metals 
groups, with seven votes for “much 
better” in the former, compared with 
five in the September tabulation, and 
seven against none in the latter. The 
outlook for these two industries, as 
well as the steel and railroad groups. 
will be particularly enhanced if and 
when war demands are stepped up. 

The public utility, clothing and re- 
tailing groups remain in the “some- 
what better” class, showing only slight 
changes from the standing in the pre- 
vious poll. 

An easily understandable reluctance 
on the part of manufacturers to ex- 
pand production facilities solely on the 
prospect of uncertain war orders, and 
the traditional tardy effect of war on 
real estate activity is responsible for a 
somewhat less cheerful note in the 
construction group. 

With the settlement of the costly 
Chrysler strike, unforeseen when the 
last poll was taken, the automobile in- 
dustry is a little more optimistic but 
still in the “somewhat better” class. 

Prospects in the oil industry are a 
shade brighter, with sentiment about 
equally divided between “about the 
same” and “somewhat better”; two 
leaders vote “much better.” 
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What the first quarter of 1940 will bring, as voted by 247 executives. Figures are number of votes 
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to this poll represent a wide variety of geographical loca- 
tions and industries or lines of business. The names of a 


Henry B. ARTHUR 
Swift & Company 


Dr. Rospert F. MARTIN 


SETH SCHNITMAN 
Consulting Economist 


EuGENE F. HARTLEY in 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 


W. C. BoBER 


Johns-Manville Corporation 
4 A. H. Rosinson 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Joun W. ScovILLe 
Chrysler Corporation 


WituiaM M. CARPENTER 
Edison Electric Institute 


C. W. Foss 
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THE OUTSTANDING business economists who are contributing 


number of contributors appear below; others have requested 
that their names not be listed because of their official con- 
nections or for reasons involving company policy. 
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What Was Asked 


THE THIRD ForBEsS quarterly forecast 
by leading business economists follows 
the pattern of the previous ones. Just 
before this issue went to press, the fol- 
lowing wire was sent to them: (1) “In 
your opinion, is war a major or a 
minor factor in the current recovery? 
(2) Assuming continuance of war, 
what three factors in the domestic 
business situation do you consider 
most encouraging? (3) What three 
factors are most discouraging? (4) 
What is your estimate of the average 
figure which the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, will 
reach during the first quarter of 
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1940?” The answers are presented to 
readers through the chart on the oppo- 
site page and in the text below. 


What Is Forecast 


In the first quarter of 1940, leading 
business economists estimate that the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of Indus- 
trial Production, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, will average 115. This is the 
median for all estimates. A figure of 
115 would be somewhat below the 
average of around 120 which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index will probably 
reach for the last quarter of this year. 
But with that exception, it would be 
the best quarterly average since the 
second three months of 1937, and the 


fourth-best three-month period since 
the roaring days of 1929. Three-quar- 
ters of the estimates fall between 110 
and 120. Four economists make esti- 
mates for the specific months of Janu- 
ary, February and March. They are, 
respectively: 115—107—100; 117— 
112—105; 115—110—111; 122—119 
—119. The generally falling trend may 
be significant. 

The economists divide almost evenly 
on war as a factor in the current re- 
covery; 55% say it is major, 45% say 
it is minor. But many of those who 
ascribe major effects to war point out 
that its principal result was psychologi- . 
cal, only accelerating a recovery which 
would have appeared anyway; that 
war’s current influence is small. 








THE THREE FACTORS named by lead- 
ing business analysts as most en- 
couraging in the current business 
picture are also factors which will 
bear close watching. For as they 
strengthen or weaken, so will their 
beneficial influence on business con- 
ditions strengthen or weaken to af- 
fect the tides of industry. 

Far ahead as an encouraging fac- 
tor, with 94% of the economists 
naming it, is the favorable situation 
and outlook for heavy industry. 
This indicates that, in their opinion, 
the long-hoped-for revival in capital 
goods may be here. Large orders 
and backlogs of orders for machin- 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS, like favor- 
able ones, will bear close watching; 
for as they change toward strength 
or weakness, they will have a strong- 
er or weaker effect on business in 
general. 

Unlike the favorable elements, 
however, this time the unfavorable 
factors are widely scattered, with 
no single one winning more than 
55% of the mentions. It is notable, 
nevertheless, that four of the first 
six have strong political overtones. 

Ranking first as a discouraging 
element is the war; 55% of the 
economists believe that such war- 





Three Most Encouraging Factors 


ery, railroad equipment, steel, air- 
craft, ships and building materials 
are cited as evidence. 

Generally favorable conditions in 
distribution draws 78% of the vote 
as an encouraging factor. This in- 
cludes such elements as cautious re- 
tail inventory policies, sustained 
farm and consumer income, and the 
apparent soundness of the demand 
for automobiles. 

Third place goes to the favorable 
price picture, mentioned by 61% of 
the analysts. Encouraging develop- 
ments in this direction are the de- 
termination of manufacturers to 
keep prices down, and their success 


Three Most Discouraging Factors 


born conditions as disruption of 
foreign trade, restrictions on foreign 
exchange, danger of wider warfare 
and fear of the eventual aftermath 
are disheartening. 

The second most unfavorable fac- 
tor involves labor and labor legisla- 
tion. Fifty per cent. mention fear 
of higher labor costs, strikes and 
jurisdictional disputes, effects of the 
Wagner Act and its administration, 
and unreasonable union demands as 
darker sides of the business picture. 

Third ranking goes to general po- 
litical factors—election doubts, new 
uncertainties in government-busi- 


in doing so; the checking of the re- 
cent price rise; stability in the cost 
of living; higher raw-materials 
prices; absence of speculation; and 
the narrow range of stock market 
prices. 

Trailing far behind the first three 
factors come general political devel- 
opments (principally the trend to- 
ward conservatism), with 22% of 
the mentions; and the sane attitude 
which business has taken toward 
war and war profits, which im- 
presses 17% of the economists as 
encouraging. 

No other factor received more 
than a single mention. 


ness relations, growing public pen- 
sion demands—which draw 39% of 
the mentions. 

In a dead heat for fourth place 
are continued Federal spending and 
deficits; the prospect of higher 
taxes; and dull financial markets 
and continued caution of venture 
capital. Each of the three com- 
mands 33% of the total vote. 

Other unfavorable elements which 
are prominently mentioned include: 
Inventories (22%); price disloca- 
tions in some markets (17%) ; and 
continued unemployment despite the 
big rise in production (11%). 
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Washington Power Co.’s dam on the Spokane River. Private industry builds electric plants more cheaply than government. (Ewing Galloway) 







The Utilities Offer the Facts 


With the clouds of a new government drive against the utilities now gathering, this refutation 


of the new accusations is timely, important—and worth filing for future reference 


THE RECENT renewal by Federal 
Government officials of attacks on the 
electric utility industry makes it 
desirable to examine factually the 
charges that have been made against 
the utilities. 

This paper will be addressed par- 
ticularly to the statement of Congress- 
man John E. Rankin of Tupelo, Miss., 
in the Congressional Record for Oct. 
23, 1939. The gist of his statement is 
that, based on TVA rates, the national 
power bill represented in 1938 an over- 
charge of $889,000,000; based on 
rates in Tacoma, Wash., the annual 
overcharge was $1,130,000,000; and 
based on Ontario, Canada, rates, $1.- 
007,000,000. Mr. Ranki.. charges also 
that the utilities are greatly overcapi- 
talized. 





C. W. Kettoce is president of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 
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C. W. KELLOGG 


The figures in the tables he presents 
to substantiate the claimed “over- 
charges” reveal many inaccuracies, but 
my purpose is to discuss only the gen- 
eral considerations involved. 

To be fair, comparisons must be be- 
tween subjects where conditions are 
approximately similar. For example, a 
comparison of crop yields to be fair 
should be under similar conditions of 
soil, rainfall and climate; and it is 
common experience that a few high 
spots are no fair measure of average 
conditions. 

Let us apply this test in turn to each 
of the three situations Mr. Rankin has 
used as a measuring stick for the whole 
nation. 

1. The TVA power system is the 
product of large appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury. It has charged 
off half of its expenditures to other 
than power purposes. It pays no in- 


terest. It has set aside a ridiculously 
small amount for depreciation. It pays 
a tax which is only a small fraction of 
the rate of taxation of private utilities 
and it has received without charge sub- 
stantial aid from other government 
agencies. Many of the municipalities 
taking power from its system have 
obtained their distribution systems 
through the intermediary of the TVA 
at prices far below cost. Others have 
received PWA grants at 45% of the 
cost, with the remainder of the money 
lent at a low rate of interest. 

It ought to be clear that, with the 
above set of facts, it is most unfair to 
denounce as “overcharges” the differ- 
ence between what publicly regulated, 
privately financed enterprises, in order 
to recoup their costs, have to charge 
for service and what a heavily sub- 
sidized government project elects to 
charge. In fact, if the TVA program 
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and method were used to duplicate the 
power facilities of the entire nation, 
the total yearly cost to the taxpayer 
would be so staggering as far to out- 
weigh the so-called “overcharge” of 
$889,000,000. 

2. Tacoma is another special case. 
It has very cheap water power sources 
near at hand. Fuel prices have been 
such as to encourage domestic use of 
electricity. For over 40 years it has 
been a municipal plant, during which 
period the tax exemption alone (as- 
sumed by the taxpayer) could have 
more than paid off the entire plant in- 
vestment. The fact is that taxes plus 
electricity cost more in Tacoma than in 
its neighboring city in the same State, 
Spokane. Here is a comparison where 
conditions are relatively similar, the 
chief difference being that the Spokane 
utility is privately owned and operated. 

The average annual use of electricity 
in the home in 1938 was 2,104 kilowatt 
hours in Spokane and 1,804 kilowatt 
hours in Tacoma. The average resi- 
dence rate per kilowatt hour was in 
Spokane, 2.08 cents; in Tacoma, 1.56 
cents. 

This apparently favorable layout for 
the Tacoma householder is, however, 
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destroyed and reversed by the relative 
tax picture. The tax rate in 1938 for 
the two cities was: Spokane, $45.30; 
Tacoma, $57—a difference of $11.70 a 
thousand in favor of Spokane. For a 
modest dwelling, assessed at $3,000, 
this difference becomes $35.10—an 
amount which figures out to 1.95 cents 
for each of the 1,804 kilowatt hours 
used by the average Tacoma home. 


WHAT COUNTS IS MONEY SPENT 


So, with taxes equalized, the resident 
of such a home in “municipal” Tacoma 
pays over half as much again for the 
same amount of electricity as does the 
corresponding resident of “private” 
Spokane. This is a more revealing com- 
parison, because it is the actual money 
spent by the citizen that really counts 
with him, whether he pays it out for 
taxes or for electricity. 

3. The third measuring stick used 
by Mr. Rankin is Ontario. Ontario is 
principally supplied by Niagara Falls 
as a source for power generation, but 
other cheap water powers are avail- 
able. Its power system is tax exempt. 
It does not have as high standards of 
construction as are required of electric 
utilities in the United States. No coal 


is mined in Ontario and supplies of 
oil and gas are limited, which gives 
electricity a competitive advantage. 
Although electricity has heretofore 
enjoyed tax exemption, the combined 
tax and electric bill of the average 
householder in Toronto, for instance, 
is higher than the combined tax and 
electric bill of the average householder 
in the neighboring city of Buffalo. 
Similarly, the combined tax and elec- 
tric bill of the average householder of 
Windsor, Ontario, is higher than the 
combined tax and electric bill of the 
average householder in Detroit across 
the river. What has been gained in 
cutting the price of electricity has been 
more than offset by rising taxes over a 
period of years. (The new war tax 
against public power has greatly dis- 
turbed the public power officials in 
Canada. Its effect on their rate struc- 
ture has not yet been determined. ) 
The average rates of municipal 
plants in the United States are about 
on a parity with those of private 
plants, as the summary (on page 34) 
of the Jan. 1, 1939, Rate Survey of the 
Federal Power Commission shows. The 
table compares average monthly bills 
(Continued on page 34) 

















Cost per Horsepower, Comparable Hydro-Electric Plants 
Government Plants 
Capacity in Horsepower Present or Ratio of 

Present or Ultimate Initial Cost Present to 
Project Initial Cost Cost Present Ultimate per hp. Ultimate hp. 
Pickwick ..... $31,800,000 $39,900,000 96,400 289,200 $330 33.3% 
Wilson....... 46,950,748 57,950,748 246,600 595,100 190 41.4 
Wheeler ...... 33,483,559 42,400,000 85,800 343,000 390 25.0 
Guntersville*. . 33,400,000 35,200,000 96,300 128,400 347 75.0 
Chickamauga*. 37,010,000 39,200,000 108,600 144,800 341 75.0 
BEE vienxeun 37,257,000 37,257,000 134,000 134,000 278 100.0 
Total or Average $219,901,307 $251,907,748 767,700 1,634,500 $286 47.0% 

Private Plants 
— - Present or Ratio of 
Cost Claimed eee Initial Cost Present to 

Project Licensee by Licensee Present Ultimate per hp. Ultimate hp. 
eee Alabama Power — $10,646,056.76 72,000 93,000 $143 114% 
Ohio River..... Louisville G. & E. 7,829,738.72 108,000 135,000 72 80.0 
Chattahoochee .. Columbus E. & P. 7,688,544.12 66,000 80,000 116 82.5 
Safe Harbor.... Safe Harbor W. P. 24,995,111.74 255,000 510,000 98 50.0 
Conowingo .... Susquehanna R. P. 55,156,084.98 378,000 594,000 146 63.6 
Tallapoosa ..... Alabama Power 17,868,816.84 135,000 180,000 132 75.0 
Tatel ot AWGROGR. «2000000000 $124,184,353.16 1,014,000 1,592,000 $122 63.7% 
*Now Building 
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44 Ways to Get Acquainted 
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It’s said that the better you know the other fellow, the harder it is to harbor ill-feeling towards _ 


him. Anyway, the principle seems to work when you apply it to labor relations 


“IF THE EMPLOYEES only knew us 
better, they wouldn’t misunderstand 
so many things that management 
does... .” 

What executive has never said 
that? Usually delivered with wistful 
sighs, such a statement is the common- 
est moan on the management side of 
industrial relations. 

It applies in the other direction, too. 
Employers who know their workmen 
are not so likely to misunderstand em- 
ployees’ actions. Thus, better acquaint- 
anceship between both groups makes 
for better understanding and smoother 
relations all around. 

Building on the foundation of that 
first rule of human _ relations—“be 
yourself” — numerous well-developed 
techniques are available for giving em- 
ployees and executives a chance to get 
acquainted. The methods must vary 
with the character and size of the com- 





Epwin Latrp Capy writes from long ex- 
perience as purchasing agent, salesmanager. 
factory and production manager, and market- 
ing counsellor. 
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Vice-President Todd of A. M. Todd Co. (left) and President Blakes- 


lee of Kalamazoo Stove, here burning city bonds, are civic leaders 


EDWIN LAIRD CADY 





President Blaine S. Smith of Universal Atlas 
Cement Co. dedicates a safety trophy 


pany and its city, the industrial-rela- 
tions situation and the individual ex- 
ecutive. But it should not be assumed 
that employees really know their execu- 
tives simply because the company or 
its city is small—workmen may see the 
boss only when he is wearing his “busi- 
ness worry” expression. 

Here are some ways for employers 


and employees to get acquainted that 
are now working successfully in actual 
practice: 


The “Be-There -When- 
It-Happens” Technique 


Very useful for the executive who is 
a good mixer. 


1. The president is on hand to watch 
proceedings and talk with the men 
when plant improvements are put into 
operation. 


2. Executives attend all employees’ 
athletic meets, games and major con- 
tests. 


3. The president awards prizes for 
bowling and other worker activities. 


4. All executives join the general 
march-out line at fire and safety drills. 


5. The treasurer or salesmanager 
drops in and talks with the “odd 


hours” gangs—small groups working 









President Rudolph W. Glasner of Clearing Machine Corp. spends 
a great deal of time watching production in the plant 
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President Frank C. Lewman of Richman Brothers is on hand to 
award service pins to some of his veteran employees 


overtime, maintenance forces, employ- 
ees playing in the plant game-room 
after hours, and the like. 


6. Executives are on hand to explain 
new products, packages, etc., which 
are exhibited where employees can see 
them during lunch hour. 


7. Executives meet all groups enter- 
ing management-supported — school 
courses; the president is present at 
graduation. 


8. Old-time employees met their 
bosses at church services. This still is 
a good idea. 


The “Meet-Men-As- 
Individuals’ Technique 


There should be a genuine occasion 
for each meeting; straining for a rea- 
son is bad. 


9. On each employment anniversary, 
the employee has a “birthday” at 
which an executive discusses his prog- 
ress and status with him. 


10. The treasurer talks with each 
applicant for a credit union loan. He 
may offer sound and dispassionate ad- 
vice, but should never pry. 


11. The president offers an “open 
door” to employees if and when they 
have problems to discuss. 


12. An employee with a complaint 
not settled by the line executives goes 
up through a committee to a staff ex- 
ecutive. 


13. A “professional listener” (who 
is so far from being a “labor spy” that 





Chairman George F. Johnson of Endicott- 
Johnson opens the company baseball season 


he is forbidden to make any reports to 
his superiors) picks out individuals 
whom the executives should meet for 
personal talks. These may be malad- 
justed employees, or employees with 
unsettled complaints or undeveloped 
but useful talents. 


14. An employee talks with an ex- 
ecutive when his work is periodically 
“‘re-rated.” 


15. Reprimands by foremen; given 
at once if deserved, must be recorded 
in writing; the employee may discuss 
the matter with a higher executive to 
present his side of the case. 





McCormick & Co. brings top executives, department heads and 
workmen together in management conferences 


16. At each annual medical examin- 
ation the employee talks with an execu- 
tive, especially if extensive treatments 
are indicated. 


17. The boss attends all weddings, 
funerals, etc., in the immediate families 
of his employees. 


18. Executives join such hobby or 
game groups—either inside or outside 
the plant—as model railroad clubs, 
stamp clubs and the like. 


19. The annual picnic, the noon- 
hour rest, and other similar occasions 
give executives a chance to take part 
in games and sports with employees. 


20. An employee about to be mar- 
ried is greeted and congratulated. 


21. A high executive meets a pro- 
moted employee in the presence of his 
old and new foremen. 


The Indirect 
Technique 


Useful for executives who have no 
great talent for mixing, or who have let 
agitators get ahead of them in getting 
acquainted with employees. 


22. A local co-operative league has 
groups of executives from many shops 
meet mixed groups of employees. 


23. The executive makes speeches to 
such groups as Rotarians and chambers 
of commerce, then by special request 
appears as a speaker before groups of 
his own employees. 


24. Outside speakers who address 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Business and the Church 


FORBES 







From a new angle comes this ray of light on a dark condition—the rift between business and 


church. Which is at fault? And what is needed to weld them together once more? 


WHEN THE BUSINESS MAN doesn’t go to 
church, it is because he doesn’t feel the 
need for it. If he did, neither heaven 
nor hell could keep him away. 

I know that all the excuses given for 
his absence—golf, need for exercise, 
need for change—belie this statement. 
But they are only “cover ups.” 

When the ammunition cars on a 
railroad siding exploded in New Jer- 
sey during the World War. people 
actually so felt the need for the church 
in the middle of the night that they 
tore the locked doors from their hinges 
to enter and pray. If business men felt 
a similar need, no one would be con- 
cerned about their absence from 
churches today. 

But why is there no such compelling 
need, you ask? Is it because the busi- 
ness man is irreligious? 

Of course not. There is no such crea- 
ture in the world as an irreligious per- 
son. The business man feels no need 
for the church, when he doesn’t, be- 
cause he has gone soft spiritually. He 
has gone soft because the successes and 
returns of business make for softness. 

When a prize-fighter wins the cham- 
pionship, it brings with it such rewards 
that the very spirit which enabled him 
to reach the top is soon lulled into the 
inactivity that eventually leads to the 
loss of the championship. 

Man is ever a religious creature. But 
when the simple things of life are as 
thoroughly obscured as success in busi- 
ness permits them to be, he certainly 
cannot feel any particular need for 
God, the ideals of Jesus or the stand- 
ards which the church represents. Mind 
you, this feeling is not at all new in 
this old world of ours. In the Old 


Testament you find the Hebrews being 





W. HAMILTON AULENBACH, rector of Christ 
Church and St. Michael’s in Germantown, 
Pa., has had wide opportunity to study the 
relaiions between the business man and his 
church. 
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driven to the worship of their God by 
adverse circumstances, famine, defeat 
in battle, death. So soon as life favors 
them, however, then once more they 
forget their God until adversity and 
stress drive them again to their knees. 

Today in this country business men 
are a revered lot. The business man 
soon comes to believe that the success 
or failure of America depends greatly 
upon him, and he doesn’t want any- 
thing done that will interfere with what 
he thinks of as his success. Such a 
mood is never conducive to humbling 
one’s self into going to church where 
as a child of God a man in all humility 
must strive to find the way out. 

I’ve been interested in the reactions 
of business men during the past so- 
called crisis. One dear wife told me 






how worried her husband was about 
conditions. “Why he goes to his club 
each afternoon to play cards just to 
forget his troubles.” . . . A deeply 
religious business man would have 
gone to his church, fallen on his knees, 
sought a little God-given confidence to 
meet the issues as they presented them- 
selves and, strengthened, gone back in- 
to the fray. 

Religion demands sacrifice. It is the 
way of the Cross. Business allows 
luxuries. It is the way of the dollar. 

I have heard business men bewail 
the downfall of America because they 
have been compelled to give up two 
out of five club memberships, pay ex- 
tra taxes, postpone their annual trips 
south in the Winter and north in the 
Summer. 

I know one business man who, in 
the height of the depression, lowered 
the salaries of all his employees and 
took his family off to Europe. For, as 
he explained, there was nothing he 
could do here; he might just as well 
be enjoying himself over there. 

Yet if any of these men and their 
acts so inconsistent with healthy Amer- 
icanism were to be condemned in 
church, they’d actually insist that the 
parson was Communistic, New Deal- 
ish, in sympathy with labor or some- 
thing. Instead of saying, “The Church 
is right. It is insisting upon better 
standards of living. We’re for it,” these 
very men, in a sulk, believing them- 
selves an abused class, would have 
nothing further to do with the church. 

I know well another business man 
who publicly has expressed great con- 
cern about the over-centralization of 
the Federal Government—and rightly 
so. He says he will do everything in 
his power to fight placing too much 
authority in the hands of the few. 

But what kind of a fight is he in a 
position to put up? He has built a 

(Continued on page 38) 
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"Ts is the kind of news we like to be 
able to announce: 


In the Commonwealth & Southern sys- 
tem we are now spending, additionally, 
over $20,000,000 for new plants and equip- 
ment. The spending of this sum will re- 
sult in giving jobs, at good wages, to 
about 7,700 people. 


This summer, our current budget, for 
new construction and equipment, called 
for an outlay of $33,000,000. By now add- 
ing over $20,000,000 for new facilities, we 
are increasing the generating capacity of 
our electric properties in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio by a total 
of 210,000 kilowatts. 


naar 


Because investors believed that the in- 
dustry was being weakened by govern- 
ment subsidized competition, utilities 
were prevented from marketing new 
junior securities in recent years. They 
were prevented, thereby, from building 
new plants and expanding their facilities. 
Asa result, thousands of people remained 
out of work in industrial plants, on rail- 
roads, in mines and in construction. 


For six years The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, in particular, was 
affected by the Government’s power pol- 
icy in the Tennessee Valley. During that 
time, we were prevented from financing 
any broad plant expansion of our South- 
ern properties. 


Recent indications, we hope, hold the 
promise that a generally more construc- 
tive attitude is beginning to be taken by 
Congress and other legislative bodies 
towards business and the utilities. Two 
encouraging signs are: the partial lim- 
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itation by Congress of the operations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and its 
reluctance to give away more public 
money to encourage the building of du- 
plicating power systems and subsidized 
operations by publicly owned utilities. 


In the hope that this constructive atti- 
tude by Congress will continue and be 
adopted by government administrators, 
we have gone ahead with our new pro- 
gram. We hope to be able to continue and 
enlarge upon it from year to year. 


are 


To take care of known markets and fu- 
ture peace time needs for electric power, 
it has been estimated that this country’s 
private utilities can easily spend, annu- 
ally for some years to come, a billion dol- 
lars more than they spent in 1938 for 
plants and equipment. 


The spending of an additional billion 
dollars yearly by the public utility indus- 
try for such purpose would give steady 
employment, at an average annual wage 
of $1,820, to about 385,000 men whose 





The Commonwealth & Southern System 
serves 1,258,000 electric customers in 


Northern Southern 








Territory Territory 

Michigan Alabama 

Illinois Georgia 

Indiana Florida 

Ohio Mississippi 
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Commonwealth & Southern System's 

ge RATE, to residential users of electricity 

Is 24% BELOW the national average 


USE, by these residential customers, 
is 33% ABOVE the national average. 
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Jobs are 


Created 


eee because we now 
can increase construction 


families are now probably on relief. At 
present, the average annual cost of keep- 
ing one household on relief is about $550. 
Moving 385,000 heads of families off gov- 
ernment payrolls to private industry pay- 
rolls would reduce the need for govern- 
ment spending by $211,750,000 a year. 


In many other of the country’s indus- 
tries there are situations comparable to 
this. After a decade of depression, they 
also need new equipment and new plants. 
There are now about 166,800 industrial 
plants of all kinds in the United States. 


Rar 


Before the current war in Europe start- 
ed, the American public and government 
obviously were fast becoming convinced 
that our unemployment problem will not 
be solved until private enterprise is op- 
erating at full capacity. 


Moreover, it was becoming increasingly 
evident that until our private industry— 
the backbone of our democracy—does 
work at full peace time capacity, our in- 
dividual liberties and our free. form of 
government are endangered. 


Clearly, no greater error can be made, 
now, than to let anything divert our 
attention from creating gainful employ- 
ment for the greatest possible number 
of our people. By doing that... by 
making democracy function here ... we 
can best aid ourselves and aid the world 
as well. 


Certainly now is the time to see that 
American business is given every reason- 
able encouragement. Only the utmost of 
cooperation may carry us through these 
troublesome times. 


Wendell L. Willkie, eresioent 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
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In the anaaree Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








after the second Thanksgiving, for 
which reason many retailers believe the 
change in date was a mistake, both on 
traditional and merchandising grounds. 
Nevertheless, President Roosevelt hints 
of an early Thanksgiving next year 
as well (Nov. 21). 

Most retailers agree with Secretary 
Hopkins, however, that the prospects 
for the best yule trade in a decade con- 
tinue favorable. 


Strong Stand 


When Chrysler Corp., during the 
recent strike, was suddenly faced with 
a demand for recognition by a fore- 
men’s union (later withdrawn), it col- 
lided head-on with a problem which 
other companies may also meet before 
long. 

The Chrysler position, opposing any 
foremen’s union as a collective bar- 
gaining agency, is therefore worth 
study: 

“The common sense of the situation 
is that a CIO foreman handling a 
grievance with a CIO workman or a 
CIO steward is in a contradictory posi- 
tion. Either he represents the CIO or 
he represents the management. And if 
he represents the CIO, the management 
loses its representative at the very point 
where collective bargaining begins.” 

The whole theory of collective bar- 
gaining is based on the idea that a 
fundamental divergence of interest ex- 
ists between management and em- 
ployees, and that collective bargain- 
ing’s function is to reach the fairest 
possible compromise. Consequently, if 
foremen—management’s contact points 
with employees — become unionized, 
they must almost automatically lose 
any management executive functions 
which they now hold. 

Because it has been hard to get fore- 
men to represent enlightened manage- 
ment viewpoints, much of their power 
has already been taken away in recent 
years. They no longer have complete 
hiring and firing authority. Appeal 
from their decisions is now common. 
Their executive functions have been 
limited by personnel divisions and 
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Which American employer is 
doing most to promote the 
humanizing of business? Read- 
ers are invited to submit nom- 
inations. The employer receiv- 
ing the most votes of the Board 
of Judges will be awarded the 
Forses Gold Medal and II- 


luminated Scroll. 











other staff supervisory groups set up 
by management. 

Unionization of the foremen would 
probably mean complete elimination 
of their executive powers. Their func- 
tions would be confined to purely tech- 
nical routine, with staff divisions ex- 
ercising more and more detailed su- 
pervision. 

But because staff divisions can never 
perform detailed line operations too 
effectively, the plant superintendent 
and his assistants would be loaded 
with an ever greater volume of routine, 
detailed supervisory work. And this, in 
turn, might mean additional assistants 


and a whole new stratum of line su- 


Something new in accommodations for steam-shovel fans (platforms for kibitzers are old 
stuff) is this fence with knot-holes, which surrounds the building site of the airlines’ new 
city terminal in New York. Few passers-by can resist this public-relations idea. (Cushing) 


pervisory officials to perform the man- 
agement-representation function. 

In the end, then, production costs 
would be higher; and efficiency might 
fall off because two or more men would 
be involved in a function now handled 
by the foreman alone. 

Chrysler’s strong stand on the ques. 
tion of foremen’s unions may have 
forestalled the issue in its own opera- 
tions for some time to come. 

In the agreement which settled the 
strike there is no reference to fore- 
men’s unions. And there is reason to 
believe that CIO’s United Supervisors 
and Foremen’s Union has assured the 
company that it will not press for 
recognition as a collective bargaining 
agency later on. For, during the nego- 
tiations, Chrysler expressed clearly its 
unwillingness to accept simple with- 
drawal of the recognition demand as 
enough assurance that it might not 
appear again at any moment. 


Look Around Night 


Merchants of Brownwood, Tex. 
(pop. 12,789) have hit upon a co-op- 
erative merchandising plan that spurs 
buying in new seasonal lines. 

Each Spring and Fall, Brownwood 
business men stage what is called a 
“Look Around Night,” when they 


dress up their windows to feature the 
new styles and parade in the streets 
to the tune of a local college band, 
drawing the people into the business 
section to window-shop. 

Meanwhile, automobile dealers hold 
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“open house” while the leading theatre 
puts on a fashion show, featuring the 
new merchandise of the stores. 

People turn out by the thousands 
and buying for the new season gets off 
to a flying start. Yet the cost of promo- 
tion per merchant is next to nothing. 


Hello, Stockholder 


Donald Davis, public-relations-mind- 
ed president of General Mills, has just 
disclosed news of a novel public rela- 
tions stunt he tried out last month. 

Believing that many of General 
Mills’ 10,000 stockholders would like 
to know more about the company than 
they can glean from its annual report, 
Davis tested the idea of making per- 
sonal contacts with stockholders. Se- 
lecting Detroit as the test city, he one 
day invited all stockholders within a 
radius of 40 miles to come to the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel and fraternize 
with company big-shots. 

About 40 puzzled stockholders, in- 
cluding few who had ever set eyes on 
a company official, responded to the 
invitations. They were introduced to 
Board Chairman James F. Bell and 
other executives who had come to De- 
troit for the occasion, had dinner and 
heard Bell biographize on 22 directors 
and executives, while a lantern slide of 
each was screened. By the time stock- 
holders departed, the company had ac- 
complished much that cannot be done 
in printed reports. 

That the company is delighted with 
its new venture in public relations, 
Davis makes plain. The company, he 
says, will soon announce the names of 
other cities wherein get-acquainted 
meetings will be held for stockholders. 


Two Viewpoints 
The United Cigar-Whelan Stores 


Corp., in a new statement of personnel 
policies, gives them a twist that is 
likely to make a hit with employees. 

The policies were stated, logically, 
in two parts: (1) What the company 
expects from its employees, and (2) 
what employees may expect of the 
company. 

The company expects (highlights) : 

1. Honesty in the handling of 
money, in the making of reports and 
statements. 

2. Loyalty to the extent of protect- 
ing the company’s name and good- 
will. “Customer criticism should not 
be repeated to outsiders, or to persons 
in the company who cannot correct 
the cause.” 

3. Intelligence and good judgment. 
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FACE THE FUTURE 
* FEARLESSLY * 


The fear of coming events shakes one’s confidence. Executive 
planning, selling, and credit granting are slowed down by fears 
of credit losses under today’s abnormal world conditions. 


Such fears are unjustified. In peace or war, boom or panic, 
business has adequate facilities for up-to-date credit information 
and protection on customers and prospects. Sell fearlessly to the 
deserving—and insure your Receivables with 


American Credit Insurance 


With this complete protection you need not worry about your 
debtors after goods are shipped. Sell under the terms of the 
policy, and merchandise will be paid for. Reimbursements for 
credit losses and liquidation of delinquencies are handled expe- 
ditiously. Your working capital is free and unimpaired. 


Manufacturers — Jobbers: “American” policies provide that 
reorganizations under the Chandler Act are considered equiva- 
lent to insolvencies. General Coverage and many other forms 
of credit protection are now available. Why not investigate 
this company’s policies? 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. ot new York 


J. F. McFADDEN, PRESIDENT 
Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





5 Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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“This does not mean that workers 
should not make mistakes.” 

4. Enthusiasm on the job. “No 
company can be successful with any 
considerable number of 


workers.” 


Employees, on the other hand, may 


expect: 


1. Reasonable compensation. “Be- 
cause of current losses, the company 
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cannot pay many employees as much 
as they deserve . . . but salaries are 
based on a store’s sales volume, and 
where even a slight profit is made, 
sincere consideration is given to de- 
serving individuals.” 

2. Pleasure from employment. “The 
company makes every effort to estab- 
lish a pleasant relationship between 
employees. 
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3. Opportunity for advancement. 
“The employee’s future does not de- 
pend on the opinion of single indi- 
viduals, but rather on the consensus of 
opinion of a group of responsible ex- 
ecutives.” 

4. Fairness, tolerance, 
sympathy and patience. 


kindness, 


Noteworthy 


Migration—So many garment manu- 
facturers are migrating from New 
York City that new laws may be passed 
to correct “abuses by labor,” while 
Mayor LaGuardia is considering the 
establishment of a “booster bureau” to 
bring more business to the city. 


Step—tThe Pitt National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh recently took a step often dis- 
cussed among bankers: It announced 
a service charge of 50 cents on each 
1940 Christmas Club savings account 
to cover cost of necessary stationery 


and bookkeeping. 


Credit—The emphasis many stores. 
place on the availability of easy-pay- 
ment plans is now criticized by some 
retailers who declare (1) that emphasis 
on credit, rather than on merchandise, 
is poor promotion; (2) that install- 
ment selling does not increase demand 
for goods, but simply advances the 
time when demand becomes effective. 


Strategy—Despite stable living costs. 
some unions continue to ask higher 
pay. To buffer these demands, several 
manufacturers are agreeing to advance 
wages when and if product prices 


go up. 


Noise—Signs multiply that 1940 will 
be a booming year for noise control. 
Latest sign: A comprehensive program 
to engineer noise and vibration out 
of New York subways, including in- 
stallation of rubber tie plates on six 
miles of trackage. 


Saving—According to reports present- 
ed at a recent meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
brand-new high-temperature, _ high- 
pressure steam generator plants cut 
coal consumption 33%, cost of produc- 
ing electricity 25%. 


Milestone—So fast are Diesel electric 
locomotives selling that Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, breaking with engine- 
builder policy, is now producing them 
for stock. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


OuR LASTING prosperity depends upon 
our efforts as executives to improve 
business efficiency and to pass the 
major benefits of our accomplishments 
along to our customers so that each 
economic layer of our population can 
be elevated to a higher plane.—ALVIN 
E. Dopp, president, American Man- 
agement Association. 


Prices should not be forced up so as 
to cause an inflated situation from 
which disastrous consequences will oc- 
cur through the bursting of the bubble. 
Speculation has no place in business. 
—EuceneE G. GRACE, president, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. 


The balance of power in this re- 
public still eats in the kitchen. . . . It 
is our job to convince the fellow on the 
street that after all our present form 
of government is the right form.— 
Witu1aM M. JEFFERs, president, Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


Of course, our export trade with 
Latin America will increase for the 
moment if we give them the money 
with which to buy our goods. But it 
will be a sterile trade, just another 
instance of pump-priming, this time 
sending the money abroad to be lost 
instead of at home.—WituiAM R. 
CastLe, former Under-Secretary of 
State. 


Every dictator in the world was 
first elected by the people. Never be- 
fore in history is the need so great that 
the American people use their reason 
and refuse to be trapped by their emo- 
tions into participating in another 
European war.—HERBERT Hoover. 


More than half of all family auto- 
mobiles are owned by families which 
have an annual income of $1,500 or 
less. In addition to this, the highway 
user drives a car the present average 
value of which is only $197. On this 
car he is already paying an average 
annual total tax of $53, more than 
enough to confiscate the value of his 
car in four years’ time.—FREDERICK 
C. Horner, assistant to the chairman, 
General Motors Corp. 














STUDEBAKER SCORES 
TWO NEW ALL-TIME SALES 
TRIUMPHS DURING 1939 





Rolls up biggest 


October unit volume in company’s 


87-year history 





Mov 
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M* NY business men believe that 
the remarkable success which 
Studebaker has achieved during 
1939 is due entirely to the intro- 
duction last April of the new low- 
priced Studebaker Champion. 

Yet the fact is that every Stude- 
baker model has had an excep- 
tionally good year. 

Studebaker’s Commander and 
President passenger cars, as well 
as Studebaker’s commercial cars 
and trucks, have contributed sub- 
stantially to Studebaker’s envi- 
able record in 1939. 


An increase of 111% 
against an industry gain 


of 49% 


One important reason for Stude- 
baker progress is the remarkable 
operating economy that distin- 
guishes every Studebaker model. 

In the Studebaker Champion, 


delivering as low as $660 at the 


STUDEBAKER...THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


factory, tests show you get 10% 
to 25% better gas saving than in 
any other lowest price car. 

The Studebaker Commander 
won the Gilmore-Yosemite Gas 
Economy Sweepstakes of 1939— 
and the Studebaker President took 
first in its class for gas-saving. 

This economy is supplemented 
by the money-saving assured by 
Studebaker craftsmanship. The 
largest group of long-time, skilled 
workmen employed in any auto- 
mobile factory build every Stude- 
baker model to run smoothly at 
low upkeep cost for years. 

When you're finally ready to 
resell a Studebaker, its sound con- 
dition assures you an attractive 
trade-in price. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
and get a clear, first-hand picture 
of Studebaker value before you 
put your money into any new 
passenger car, commercial car or 
truck. Easy C.1.T. payment terms. 


World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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New Points in 1939 Tax Law 


What are the important changes in tax law and regulations relating to capital 
and operating losses and compensation for services? They are here pointed out 
by J. Henry Leonard, tax consultant in New York, N. Y. 


WITH THE CLOSING of the books for 
the year, the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1939 applying to capital and 
operating losses assume special impor- 
tance. At this time the taxpayer, wheth- 
er a personal business partnership or 
corporation, must decide many such 
questions as abandonment of fixed 
assets, and the like. 

In former years, he was permitted to 
deduct only $2,000 plus capital gains 
during the year, however great the net 
value remaining undepreciated in the 
assets to be abandoned. 

This was hardly just to a manufac- 
turer, for example, whose yearly aban- 


donments, in the natural course of his 
business, far exceeded that sum. The 
average annual depreciation for an en- 
tire plant of almost any kind is often 
as low as 4%, based on an average life 
of 25 years. Due to the rush of orders 
in such lines as metal working and 
mcahinery during 1939, the life of 
thousands of dollars worth of manu- 
facturing equipment ended abruptly 
because of the necessity for substitut- 
ing more modern production equip- 
ment. Much of the machinery which 
becomes useless and has to be aban- 
doned cannot be replaced immediately. 
and to its owners the $2,000 limitation 


on abandonments becomes a hardship, 

Under Section 117(d) of the new 
law, the loss on long-term capital assets 
held for more than 18 months may 
now be deducted from the taxpayer’s 
other income, with certain limitations 
—a more equitable provision. 

Another relief measure is Section 
122, “Net Operating Loss Deduction,” 
which permits the carrying over of a 
net operating loss into the next suc- 
ceeding year. The net operating loss is 
defined by the Section as “The excess 
of the deductions allowed by this chap- 
ter over the gross income, with the ex- 
ceptions and limitations provided in 
subsection (d).” 

No carry-over from years prior to 
1939 is allowed, but the net operating 
loss in 1939 may be carried forward 
into 1940 and 1941, so that the first 
benefit will appear on the 1940 return. 


WHO BENEFITS FROM IT? 


Those who may take advantage of 
this provision are corporations, except 
those considered as improperly accu- 
mulating surplus and falling under the 
punitive provisions of Section 102; in- 
dividuals; estates and trusts engaged 
in business or trades; insurance com- 





HOW TO TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF ANTI-FREEZE BUYING 












Don’t be confused by conflicting anti-freeze 
claims. Just remember these four points and 
you'll know what brand of anti-freeze to buy. 


1 “Prestone” 
used by the U. S. Army, U. S. 
Navy, U. S. Marine Corps and by 
the Governments of 48 States. 


2 “Prestone” anti-freeze has 
been used in more automobiles 
than any other brand of anti- 
freeze ever made. 


3 Last winter alone “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze saw American 
motorists through more than 24 
billion miles of carefree driving. 


anti-freeze is 


NEW 
LOW 
PRICE 





“Prestone” brand anti-freeze contains NO alcohol. One 
filling lasts all winter long. It’s made with highly re- 
fined and purified ethylene glycol that is fortified 
with exclusive ingredients to curb leaking, rust clog- 
ging and foaming. NO OTHER anti forme can match 
it. Guaranteed in writing. 

See your dealer today. Rhee 


2 





4a nationally famous re- 
search organization has found 
that “Prestone” anti-freeze is used 
in more modern* cars than all 
other brands combined. 


*Cars up to 5S years old 
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“PRESTONE” anti-FREEZE 
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The words “Prestone” and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks and identify products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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P- panies; participants in a common trust 
a] 

fund but not the common trust fund 
sa itself; the members of a partnership 
ay but not the partnership itself. In the 
dhe last three cases the deductions are to 
- be made under regulations prescribed 

by the Commissioner with the approval 
. of the Secretary. 
‘7 Turning now to a new provision of 
a the Act, of interest to individuals who 
- sell personal service over a period of 
hes years, the amendment to Section 220, 
ess 


“Compensation for Services Rendered 
- for a Period of Five Years or More,” 


wal the new Section 107 reads: 
= “In the case of compensation (a) re- 
ceived for personal services rendered 
es by an individual in his individual ca- 
ng pacity, or as a member of a partner- 
ard ship, and covering a period of five cal- 
= endar years or more from the begin- 
a ning to the completion of such services, 
(b) paid (or not less than 95 per 
centum of which is paid) only on com- 
of pletion of such services, and (c) re- 
7 quired to be included in gross income 
cu- 


of such individual for any taxable year 
the beginning after December 31, 1938, 














- the tax attributable to such compensa- 
ged tion shall not be greater than the ag- voncaeeata 
_ gregate of the taxes attributable to INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
- such compensation had it been received World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
in equal portions in each of the years 
included in such period.” e a 





INCOME IS DISTRIBUTED 


The purpose of the Section is to dis- EARNINGS RISE and COSTS FALL 


tribute the income, though paid all at 
one time, over the years in which it ; } H ; s 

vetlel Witha.c.e Modern Light-Weight Equipment 
cerned and thus prevent the inequity 


which anculis when it ie toned o 0 These facts have been proved time after time in all 
single year’s earnings. sections of this country! 
The rates on individual incomes as Today, to aid our railroads—admittedly the world’s 


well as the exemptions remain un- 
changed. The normal tax rate is 4% 
on the first $4,000 of income. The sur- rolling stock, Q.C.f- offers a complete line of modern 
tax rate starts at 4% on $4,000 to light-weight equipment, both passenger and freight. 

$6,000 of surtax net income, which is 
the amount of net income in excess of 


the personal exemptions and credits. A M E RI CA N Cc A R A N D 


It increases 1% for each additional 


$2,000 to $18,000, at which the rate FOUNDRY COM PANY 


is 11%, and thereafter at an accelerat- . 
ing percentage. 30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





finest—to the wider use of better and more economical 








Exemptions are: For single persons 
$1,000; for married persons or the 
heads of families $2,500; for estates B 
$1,000; for trusts $100. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Looking for a Unigue 1940 Solas Stiamuldites ? 
Leonard, in care of FORBES, on ques- 


tions concerning the subjects he dis- SEE i THE SELLING PARADE ag PAGE 338 


cusses in this column. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE GENIUS of America is produc- 

tion; and a large percentage of our 

productive enterprises are headed by 

men who have come up from the 
worker’s bench. 

—WituiaM S. KNuDsEN, 

president, General Motors Corp. 


The secret of success is making hay 
with the grass that grows under other 
people’s feet. —Citco News. 


Close your book of complaints 
against the management of the uni- 
verse, and look around you for a place 
where you can sow a few seeds of 
happiness. —Henry Van Dyke. 


In spite of the fact that the ladder 
tapers to one-man rungs at the top, 
the roomiest part is farthest up. 

—Cuar Les R. Gow. 


Good thoughts, even if they are for- 
gotten, do not perish.— PuBLIUs SyRUus. 


Out of the lowest depths there is a 
path to the loftiest heights. 
—CARLYLE. 


Give me the money that has been 
spent in war and I will clothe every 
man, woman and child in the attire 
of which kings and queens would be 
proud. I will build a schoolhouse in 
every valley over the whole earth. I 
will crown every hillside with a place 
of worship consecrated to the gospel 
of Peace. —CHARLES SUMNER. 


Wherever man goes to dwell, his 
character goes with him. 
—AFRICAN PROVERB. 


It’s better to miss high aims than hit 
low ones. —MUELLER REcorp. 
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We seek for painless perfection, 
synthetic character. We wish to be 
children, all of us, with a Santa Claus 
government that makes each day as 
radiant as Christmas morning. . . . 
America must indoctrinate or die, and 
the church must supply the doctrine. If 
she fails, everything fails! 

—WILLiAM Warp Ayer, D.D. 


If your work does not vindicate it- 
self, you cannot vindicate it, but you 
can labor steadily on to something 
that needs no advocate but itself. 

—T. W. Hicernson. 


A Datty INVENTORY 


When evening comes, go off into a 
quiet place and review your day. 

Have you been kind and thoughtful, 
or mean and thoughtless? 

Have you kept an even temper, or 
have you lost your temper when things 
have gone wrong? 

Have you been pleasant, or grouchy? 

Have you inspired those whom you 
have met, or have you depressed and 
discouraged them? 

Have you done something creative 
and worthwhile, or have you wasted 
the day with petty things? 

Have you been square and fair in 
what you’ve done? 

Have you increased the happiness- 
moments in the lives of others, or have 
you thought only of self? 

Have you enlarged your mental 
horizon, expanded your personality— 
have you grown larger, or shrunk 
smaller? 

What we do day by day determines 
what we become. Hour by hour we 
build our lives for better or for worse. 
A daily inventory will help to keep us 
on the right track, headed toward our 
highest ideals. —THeE Sitver Lininc. 


The greatest curse that can be en. 
tailed on mankind is a state of war, 
All the atrocious crimes committed in 
years of peace, all that is spent in 
peace by the secret corruptions, or by 
the thoughtless extravagance of na. 
tions, are mere trifles compared with 
the gigantic evils which stalk over this 
world in a state of war. God is for. 
gotten in war; every principle of 
Christianity is trampled upon. 

—Sypney Smiru. 


In the long run, digging for truth 
has always proved not only more in- 
teresting but more profitable than dig. 
ging for gold.—Grorce R. Harrison. 


We have standing on the side line 
the highly trained mathematician, 
physicist, electrician, medical doctor, 
ready to lead the course of manufac- 
ture into new channels, check the flow 
when quality is lacking, and raise the 
level of thinking in us all. 

—Epwarp G. Bupp. 


Errors like straws upon the surface 
flow; he who would search for pearls 
must dive below. —Drypen. 


Abundance consists not alone in ma- 
terial possesion, but in an uncovetous 
spirit. —SELpon. 


A man’s intellect is judged by his 
ability to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable. —INDUSTRIAL AND ENGI 

NEERING CHEMISTRY. 


Peace can be saved only if its terms 
are dictated by the spirit of Jesus. 
Then only will we be building our 
civilization upon a rock. 

—Joun S. Bonnett, D.D. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text 


He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow and he that re- 
gardeth the cloud shall not 
reap.—KEcclesiastes 11:4. 


Sent in by E. H. Isenberg, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pres- 
ented to senders of texts used. 
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CHARLES YOE FREEMAN 


FEW PEOPLE have any adequate idea 
of how unrelaxingly busy most top 
executives are, how much many of 
them have to travel, how frequently 
they have strictly business or business- 
social engagements after their day’s 
work. 

An invitation to a function for a re- 
cent evening, addressed to some of 
New York’s most influential industrial- 
ists, bankers, utility leaders and -the 
like, elicited the following: 

President Thomas J. Watson and 
Vice-President F. W. Nichol, of Inter- 
national Business Machines, were leav- 
ing on a business trip to Canada. Pres- 
ident Leroy A. Lincoln, of Metropoli- 
tan Life, was booked for a big com- 
pany dinner. Chairman Robert W. 
Woodruff, of Coca-Cola, was busy at 
one of the company’s Southern plants. 
President W. S. S. Rodgers, of Texas 
Corp., was on the job in that State. 
President Cornelius F. Kelley, of Ana- 
conda, was booked for a dinner to 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles. 

President Roy W. Moore, of Canada 
Dry, was up to his eyes speech-mak- 
ing and drawing up resolutions for the 
Congress of American Industry. Harry 
P. Davison, Morgan partner, just 


of Manufacturers. C. E. Groesbeck, 
head of Electric Bond & Share, had 
just been released from Federal Grand 
Jury duty and was due to attend a 
New York City Town Hall session. 
President Frank Houston, of the Chem- 
ical Bank, was also booked to attend 
this Town Hall meeting. President 
Wendell Willkie, of Commonwealth & 
Southern, had received a hurry call to 
Washington. James H. Rand, president 
of Remington-Rand, was on duty out- 
of-town. 

President Charles J. Hardy, of 
American Car & Foundry, had to at- 
tena a Railway Club function. Presi- 
dent H. Donald Campbell, of the 
Chase Bank, had just reached his office 
from the West and couldn’t get away. 
Edward L. Shea, newly-elected presi- 
dent of North American, was out prop- 
erty-inspecting. President Merrill B. 
Sands, of Dictaphone, was attending 
the annual dinner of the New York 
Phillips Exeter Alumni, a cast-iron 
yearly engagement. W. Alton Jones, 
dynamically busy Cities Service execu- 
tive, was on the job in the Middle 
West. 

Charles E. Wilson, president-elect of 
General Electric, was on a brief vaca- 



































Leo T. CROWLEY 


tion before taking up duty on January 
1. And John Hertz, Lehman Brothers 
partner, who has been coming prom- 
inently to the front in the financial 
world, was hunting Southwards—lucky 
dog! 

But what are two among so many? 


NEWSPAPERS pride themselves on 
knowing all about everyone of local 
consequence. But Chicago papers had 
not a clipping or memorandum on 
Charles Yoe Freeman when he came to 
their surprised attention by being 
elected chairman of ‘Commonwealth 
Edison this month. He has been a 
Chicagoan for 40 years, but never be- 
fore in the limelight. 

Tall, spare, white-haired, he is quiet- 
ly cordial, is tremendously well-liked 
by people who know him, is genuinely 
modest and has a passion for anonym- 
ity—to which he now bids a reluctant 
farewell. 

He was born in Lockport, N. ¥., 62 
years ago, lived as a youngster in a 
dozen sizable cities where his father 
was a Presbyterian minister. His 
grandfather and father being Prince- 
ton men, he followed the family tradi- 
tion—and has sent his own sons there. 

Graduated in 1899, to attend law 





back from attending directors’ 
meetings in Chicago, had an en- 
gagement every night of the 
week. Ralph Reed, of American 
Express, was tied down to his 
desk nightly until ten or mid- 
night. President R. C. Stanley, of 
International Nickel, just return- 
ed from a business trip, was 
wrestling with accumulated work 
and expecting another out-of- 
town summons any day. 
President Philip D. Wagoner, 
of Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, was 
engrossed in the annual gather- 
ing of the National Association 





Yon Ff Artowlurt, (ce 


school at minimum cost he lived 
with his maternal grandparents 
in Chicago and attended North- 
western. 

He early specialized in corpor- 


Tuomas W. Lamont, of Morgan’s 

Ep SHEA, oil-utility executive 

Larry Dotson, Englewood (N. J.) policeman 
RosBerT STANLEY of International Nickel 


AVERELL HARRIMAN, financier-railroader 








ation law, in 1931 joining the 
firm of Wilson & Mcllvaine, 
lawyers for James Simpson. 
When Simpson was called back 
from his 1932 tiger hunting in 
India to head Commonwealth 
Edison, the big utility’s law busi- 
ness went to the firm, and Free- 
man was assigned to handle it. 
Simpson and Freeman got along 
(Continued on page 39) 
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DIZZY... 
Here’s the Perfect Gift for 
Friends and Customers... 





IGLOO is different 
—it’s new, distinc- 
tive, useful—a gift 
that friends and cus- 
tomers alike will use 
daily —a constant 
reminder of you! 
IGLOO is conve- 
nient. Sets on desk. 
Motor driven.High- 
speed cutters give 
smoother, sharper, better point. Saves 
time—no more running over to the 
old “hand cranker.” Beautifully fin- 
ished in Duo-Green or Duo-Maroon. 
Harmonizes with finest office furni- 
ture. Operates on A.C. only. 

Available with name or initials im- 
printed at slight additional cost. 

If your stationer cannot supply, 
send check or money order. Only 
$9.95 post-paid in handsome gift box. 


F. A. SMITH MFG. CO. 
403 Davis St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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PENCIL SHARPENER 


































On YOUR Desk 


The GUARDSMAN... 
a lamp as outstanding 
in appearance as it is 
in lighting efficiency. 
Faries lamps have led 
in design for 59 years. 
There are over 


200 Models 
—inecluding portable light- 
ing for every purpose— 
from executive’s desk to 
general office, shop or 
plant—lamps that relieve 
eye strain and fatigue— 
help get more work done. 
Sold by your electrical or 
office equipment dealer. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
8S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1016 E. Grand Ave. 
Decatur, til. 


Sates Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


The FLORIDA Term 
of RIVERSIDE 1 "ichvemy 


at New boys may enter the 
HOLLYWOOD nation’s largest military prep 
By-the- _ school January 7 to same ad- 
SEA vantage as in September wiITH 
Between NEW CLASSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
Miami and Favorable climate is condu- 
Palm Beach ive to freedom from danger- 
ous “‘flu’’ and cold epidemics. 
For information and all-inclu- 
sive special rate, address Box 
F, General Sandy Beaver, 
, Gainesville, Georgia. 
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New Finishes—Tools for the Office 


News of New Products, Materials 


Speedy But Low-Bake 


Back in February, 1938, we men- 
tioned a material designed to speed up 
the finishing of all kinds of metal 
equipment. However, it requires rela- 
tively high baking temperatures. 

Now the advantages of this type of 
speedy finish are extended to the low- 
bake field, with the introduction of a 
new variety that makes possible curing 
temperatures as much as 100 degrees 
below those of the original material. 
It is said to have qualities of resistance 
and durability which compare favor- 
ably with those of the high-bake finish 
—film hardness, lustre, hiding power, 
color retention and resistance to the 
common deteriorants. 

The exact baking temperature re- 
quired depends on the type and size of 
the oven, the mass of metal involved, 
etc. But the makers claim that the cur- 
ing temperatures are the lowest ever 
obtained for a speed-baking finish with 
equal adhesion, flexibility and tough- 
ness. It can be used in conventional 


ovens. (1-1215) 


Lightweight Compressor 


Portability, forced air cooling and 
high efficiency are the claims made for 
a paint-spraying compressor that 
weighs only 44 pounds. It is self-con- 
tained, can be moved easily from job 
to job, and needs only to be plugged 
into an electric outlet for operation. 

The entire unit is enclosed in a metal 
hood, so that no moving parts are ex- 
posed. The electrical motor is con- 
nected directly to the two compressor 
heads and two high-velocity fans which 
keep the compressor heads at efficient 
operating temperatures. (2-1215) 


Wards Off Corrosion 


Another finishing advance is a paint 
for use wherever extremely corrosive 
conditions are met. 

The paint gives a semi-glossy black 
finish and, when thoroughly dry, will 
withstand acids, alkalies and salts in 
concentrations commonly met with in 
industry. It is not affected by chrome, 


nickel, copper, silver and other plating 
solutions, we are told, and these solu- 
tions will not be contaminated by the 
paint when it is dry. Since it is moist- 
ure-resistant, ordinary atmospheric 
conditions have no effect on it; and 
while the dry film is hard and resistant 
to abrasion, it is elastic enough to con- 
form to contraction and expansion of 


the support. (3-1215) 


No More Clinkers 


An automatic stoker incorporating 
new features of design and operation 
is said to overcome objections some- 
times made to stokers. It operates with- 
out fan or blower, does not form clink- 
ers, keeps fuel costs low and will burn 
fuels so fine that they would be blown 
out of the chimney by fan and blower- 
type stokers, the makers say. 

The small amount of fine ash that is 
created is removed automatically from 
the revolving grates and deposited in 
dust-proof containers which need be 
emptied only once or twice a week. 
The unit is installed complete with 
thermostat, automatic controls and ash 
containers. (4-1215) 


Attention Getter 


A new moving display is designed to 
mystify window shoppers and keep 
their eyes fastened on your product 
while they try to figure out how the 
display works. 

It consists of a chromium-topped 
table (13 by. 13 by 5 inches) and 
an oblong platform that moves over it 
in a puzzling way—going to the rear, 
reversing and turning around. The 
platform, on which the merchandise is 
placed, can be made in any size, but 
not smaller than 344 by 7 inches. 
Boxes, cans, packages, etc., (if not too 
small) can be prepared so that they 
will move over the table without the 
platform. (5-1215) 


Office Helps 


Here are three pieces of equipment 
that should interest office managers. 
The first is a continuous feeder for 
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duplicating machines that “deals” the 
paper off the bottom and enables the 
operator to replenish the supply of 
blank paper without losing time by 
stopping the machine. The feeder can 
be attached to almost all types and 
models of duplicating machine. It is 
driven directly from the motor of the 
duplicator, so there can be no loss of 
synchronization between the machine 
and the feeder. We are told that it im- 
poses no excessive additional load on 
the motor, is quiet in operation and 
easy to adjust. (6-1215) 


The second is a hand-operated bind- 
er that attaches an edging to paper 
sheets to keep them from being torn in 
handling. The unit holds a roll of white 
cellulose, gummed tape. As the oper- 
ator turns a handle, the tape is led 
over a guide roller and into a folder. 
A pair of rollers presses the folded tape 
down smoothly on either side of the 
sheet, where it forms a hard-to-tear 
edging. (7-1215) 


The third is an electric pencil sharp- 
ener designed to sit on any desk. You 
just drop the pencil into an opening at 
the top of the machine, press a switch, 
then lift it out perfectly sharpened. 
Cutters are case hardened, for long life, 
and the machine needs a little oil only 
once a year. Shaped like a miniature 
beehive, the sharpener is only 434 
inches in diameter. It is available in 
two colors and makes a good-looking 
and useful addition to any desk. 
(8-1215) 


Mongrel Tire 


A new industrial tire is claimed to 
combine the advantages of both pneu- 
matic and solid-type tires. It has the 
lightness, high cushioning qualities 
and streamlined appearance of the 
pneumatic tire, and the sturdy con- 
struction and load-carrying capacity of 
the solid type. 

It eliminates the hazards of punc- 
tures and leaky valves. This saves a 
lot of lost time. 

The new tire is interchangeable on 
the same wheel with single-tube pneu- 
matic tires of like sizes, and at pres- 
ent it is being adapted for light hand 
trucks, trailers, service station grease 
carts and similar industrial vehicles. 
(9-1215) —A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
uems which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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The General Foods family of Products 


reports to its real boss: 


the American Family 


oo you don’t know us by our 
family name—General Foods. 


But you undoubtedly do know some of 
the products that make up our family. 
Maybe you had Post Toasties and Maxwell 
House Coffee for breakfast, this morning. 
Maybe you had a Birds Eye dinner, and a 
cake made with Swans Down Cake Flour, 
last night. 

Anyway, our success depends upon you. 
We can continue to progress only if you 
continue to buy our products. We’d like 
you to know more about us. 


This is What We Are 


General Foods is a family of food products. 
Most members of the G.F. family have 
been household friends for more than a 
generation. 


These products were banded together 
into General Foods because the businesses 
that produced them felt that, by getting 
together, they could conduct better research 
and effect economies in producing, selling, 
and management. Thus they in turn could 
give you better values for your money. 


What We're Doing for the Consumer 


Since 1929, nearly every product of General 
Foods has been improved in some way. And 
while quality was going up, our prices were 
coming down. 

Nor is General Foods resting on its oars. 
In its laboratories, researchers are working 
to find new ways of improving General 
Foods products—new ways to make them 
still easier to use— new ways to help you 
save more food-dollars in the family budget. 


What We're doing for Our Employes 


It is our policy to pay wages as good as, or 
better than, those prevailing for similar 
work under similar conditions in communi- 
ties in which we operate. We have set up 
various plans to help our employes. For in- 
stance, our co-operative retirement plan 
helps protect them against economic de- 


pendence in their old age. Group life insur- 
ance gives protection to an employe’s 
dependents, in case he dies. A benefit. plan 
gives protection against loss of income dur- 
ing accident and sickness. And a vacation 
plan provides rest and recreation—with pay. 


Since 1932 the number of our employes 
has increased 64%. 


What We're Doing for the Retailer 


Every third retail store in this country sells 
food products. And nearly all of these food 
stores—a total of approximately 500,000— 
sell General Foods products. 


We believe these retailers are entitled to 
a profit, and we have tried hard to help 
them. We continuously support our prod- 
ucts with vigorous advertising and other 
merchandising helps. We constantly give 
the dealers ideas on displaying and pro- 
moting their goods, and on being the kind 
of merchants who can serve you better. 


What We're Doing for the Investor 


General Foods is literally owned by the 
public. 


Today, the company has 68,037 stock- 
holders, which means that, counting their 
families, some 270,000 persons share di- 
rectly in General Foods dividends. 


Since its formation, General Foods has 
paid 72 consecutive dividends. 


What We Hope to Do in the Future 


We want the farmers from whom we buy to 
get a fair price for their produce. We want 
the people who work for us to get a good 
wage and considerate treatment. We want 
the grocer to make a profit from handling 
our goods. We want the investors, who have 
entrusted their money to us, to get a decent 
return for their faith in us. 


And finally, we want to give you, the 
American Consumer, at the lowest possible 
price, the best food products that can be 
produced. 





Bluepoint Oysters - Calumet Baking Powder - Certo - Diamond Crystal Salt 


D-Zerta - 40-Fathom Fish - 


Mix - Jell-OIce Cream Powder - 


Franklin Baker’s Coconut - 
Grape-Nuts Flakes - Huskies - Instant Postum - 


Jell-O Puddings - 


Grape-Nuts - 
Jell-O + Jell-O Freezing 
Kaffee Hag - La France 


- Log Cabin Syrup - Maxwell House Coffee - Minute Tapioca - Post-O - 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes - Post’s Whole Bran Shreds - Post Toasties + Postum 


Cereal - Sanka Coffee - Satina - Seafresh Fish 


- Sealshipt Oysters - Sure- 


Jell - Swans Down Cake Flour - Walter Baker’s Chocolate - Walter Baker’s 
Chocolate Bars - Walter Baker’s Cocoa - Birds Eye Frosted Foods— fruits — 


vegetables—meats— poultry —sea foods. 


Copyright, 1939, General Foods Corp. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


How conditions COMTpare with a Vear avo 


SALES HIGH SPOTS 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Augusta, Ga. 2+ 
“Macon, Ga. 3+_ 
Jackson, Miss. 
Columbus, Ga. 3+ 
Meridian, Miss. « 
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Tides of Industry 


THE EFFECTS of the Thanksgiving holidays, and the year-end slackening of activity 
that takes place in some of the basic indices, have combined to halt the steady 
upward climb that has been registered on our trend-detecting charts since August. 
In all except the automotive industry, however, the rate of activity continues at 
levels far above those of last year, and also above the average of the last five years. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


s o Oo 


A drop in steel output in the latest 
week reported has caused the first set- 
back in the four-weeks average trend 
since September. New orders are tap- 
ering off, but producers still report 
substantial backlogs. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


J F uM AIM . J A s O|N o 


The full effect of Chrysler’s return to 
production is not yet apparent. Latest 
figures are for the week ending Decem- 
ber 1, only three days after settlement 
of the strike. Ward’s Reports put the 
number of Chrysler assemblies for this 
period at about 4,000, as against 25,- 
000 last year. The outlook for the 
remainder of the year is bright. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 


N 0 


Indications are that the usual De- 
cember increase will follow current 
hesitation. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Check payments closely parallel last 
year’s pattern. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 


slelmtalm[ulalals 


male 
All classifications of carloadings are 
taking part in the seasonal decline. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Prices of both raw materials and finished products remain 
changed from week to week. (1926 = 100) 
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WHAT SHOULD WE Do 
WHEN EMPLOYEES 
ASK FOR LOANS? 


If one of your employees needs extra cash to 
meet an emergency, he’s likely to turn to 
you—either for a loan or for advice. Your 
company probably feels that it should not 
attempt to act as banker to your workers— 
that making loans should be left to a lending 
organization. What, then, should your em- 
ployee do when faced with an urgent money 
problem? 

Few wage workers can borrow from banks. 
Most banks require collateral which wage- 
earners seldom own or co-signers they can’t 
readily get. They can,of course, try to bor- 
row from friends. But their friends usually 
need all they can earn for their own expenses. 


Loans for wage-earners 


It is the job of Household Finance to make 
loans to workers without bank credit. At 
Household responsible families can borrow 
up to $300 on their character and earning 
ability. No bankable security is needed. No 
wage assignment is taken. Borrowers obtain 
their loans in a simple, private transaction. 
Household’s monthly payment plan per- 
mits borrowers to repay their loans out of 
current earnings. Each borrower chooses the 
payment schedule which best fits his monthly 
budget. Charges are made only for the actual 
time he has the money. This table shows 
typical loans and monthly payments. 


‘AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH | 
| OF Including All Charges i 
_ CASH 2 6 12 16 
: mos. mos. mos, mos, 
' - loan loan loan loan 
+ $ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
_ +50 25.94| 9.08| 4.87 


100 18.15 
150 27.23 


200 
250 
300 








51.88 
77.82 
103.77 
129.71 
155.65 


9.75 |$ 7.66 
14.62 | 11. 


19.50 5.3 
24.37 9. 
29.25 2.§ 


Above payments figured at 2!2% 
and based on prompt 


36.31 
45.39 
54.46 




















per month 
yment are in effect in 

New York and nine other states. Due to local 
* conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 








Families learn to avoid debt 


Household Finance believes families should 
avoid unnecessary debt. So to borrowers— 
and to others who request the service---the 
company gives guidance in money manage- 
ment. From Household’s practical booklets 
on money management and better buyman- 
ship families learn to save on daily purchases 
and get more out of limited incomes. Hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges now use these 
publications as texts. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
Household Finance service and how it can 
help your do The coupon will bring 
you further information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 261 branches in 167 cities 
SS SSS SS SS BSS SSS SSS SSeS sees 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-12 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 











The Utilities 
Offer the Facts 


(Continued from page 17) 








in different consumption groups as of 


that date. 


Government Private 

No. of plants... .. 2,112 18,249 
1S kwhr. ...... $1.22 $1.23 
25 kwhr. ...... 1.83 1.82 


FORBES 


40 kwhr. ...... 2.69 2.63 
100 kwhr. ...... 4.85 4.76 
250 kwhr. ...... 8.97 8.25 
500 kwhr. ...... 14.98 11.64 


This is an arithmetic average. The 
weighted average is somewhat favor- 
able to the municipal plants on ac- 
count of the dominating influence of 
the three large West Coast municipal 
systems with below-average rates. But, 
with the correction for tax exemption, 
the comparison is decidedly in favor 
of private companies. 
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THE MONEY PAID IN FOR UTILITY 
SERVICE GOES OUT TO MAKE BUSINESS 
FOR SCORES OF INDUSTRIES, . . . JOBS 
FOR THOUSANDS OF MEN....HERE 
ARE SOME OF THE MATERIALS 





WE BUY IN A SINGLE YEAR —~ 
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ENOUGH STEEL TO COVER 
GRANTS TOMB 6 INCHES 
THICK (10,481,000 POUNDS ) 








ENOUGH O/Z TO FILL !8 BUILDINGS 


EACH AS BIG AS THE AQUARIUM «i 


(3,182,000 BARRELS) 


N THE YEAR 1938, 19.2 per cent of 
| every penny we took in for electri- 
city, gas, and steam, was paid out for 
Our expendi- 
tures for labor and taxes are even 


materials and supplies. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANIES OF 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON 


NEW YORK & QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY + BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC. 
WESTCHESTER LIGHTING COMPANY + NEW YORK STEAM CORPORATION 
THE YONKERS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
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ENOUGH RUBBER 
TO COVER THE 
WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING 

WITH A SHEET 

Ye INCH THICK 

® B\(629,000 POUNDS) 
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greater. The flow of pennies to the na- 
tion’s utility companies and from them 
into the channels of trade has a good 
deal to do with the stability and prog- 
ress of American business. 








Another way to appraise Mr. Rank. 
in’s alleged overcharge of $889,000.. 
000 in the national electric bill is to 
consider just what that electric bill has 
to pay for. 

The gross operating revenues of the 
electric utilities of the United States 
for 1937 were $2,207,000,000. Total 
operating and maintenance expenses, 
together with taxes and retirement and 
other reserves, required $1,551,000, 
000, leaving $656,000,000 that was 
paid to bond and stockholders—an 
average rate of 514% on the $12,000, 
000,000 invested in plant. 

The alleged overcharge would wipe 
out any return to the millions of in. 
vestors who put part or all of their 
life savings into this great amount of 
capital; and it would still leave $233, 
000,000 to come from elsewhere. 

Presumably, this would have to 
come out of the $451,000,000 paid in 
wages to employees—about a 50% cut. 
It could not be taken out of taxes, or 
out of the cost of coal or other ma- 
terials; nor could it be taken from the 
retirement and reserve allowances with- 
out seriously impairing the standards 
of service which the public properly 
demands of private enterprise, as the 
electric utilities have no national treas- 
ury to draw upon. 


$122 PER HP. AGAINST $286 


As to Mr. Rankin’s assertion that 
the plant investment claimed by the 
electric utilities is greatly inflated, the 
Government’s own experience in the 
past six years has tended to confirm 
the validity of the private companies’ 
investments in similar property. 

The table which appears on page 17 
compares the cost reported to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of six dams 
built in recent years in the East and 
Southeast under Federal license by 
private companies, with the estimated 
or actual cost of six dams on the Ten- 
nessee River as part of the TVA sys- 
tem built by the Government. The in- 
itial cost (with 64% of ultimate capa- 
city installed) averaged $122 per 
horsepower for the six private plants. 
For the six Government plants (with 
47% of ultimate capacity installed), 
it averaged $286. 

Five of the six dams on the Ten- 
nessee River have or will have navigs- 
tion locks while the six private plants 
have none. But the resulting difference 
in cost of 5 or 6% does not materially 
affect the comparison. 

According to a WPA survey, the 
electric bill of the average workman 
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amounts to 1.5% of his cost of living. 
According to other government sur- 
veys, the electric bill amounts to about 
1.3% of the value of product in the 
average manufacturing business. If, 
through Federal subsidy, the price of 
electricity were cut one-third, this 
would amount to only 14 of 1% of 
the cost of living for the householder 
and of the value of product for the 
manufacturer. On the other hand, the 
share of the average family in the cost 
of government is now about $516 per 
annum, or 44% of the average work- 
er’s annual income. 


LOW-COST CURRENT ISN’T ALL 


Using public funds to subsidize the 
cost of electricity has not proved a 
long-range advantage. Although On- 
tario has long enjoyed low-cost elec- 
tricity, business development in the 
bordering areas of western New York 
and Michigan has far outstripped the 
growth in Ontario, and wages on the 
American side compared with those on 
the Ontario side quite overshadow the 
small factor of electric rates. 

Cheap electricity has proved a rela- 
tively unimportant factor in the growth 
and development of Tacoma, which has 
been outstripped by Seattle to the north 
and Portland to the south with higher 
prices for electricity. Similarly, in Mr. 
Rankin’s own Tupelo, Miss., the first 
community to take TVA power, there 
has been no influx or development by 
reason of cheap electricity. In fact, two 
mills have gone out of business—not, 
of course, because of cheap electricity, 
but because cheap electricity proved to 
be no important consideration. 

In the end, though, the issue of 
private enterprise versus public owner- 
ship is far greater than the mere ques- 
tion of the price of electricity. 

Economic wellbeing has always ad- 
vanced where private enterprise has 
been given fair play to exert its initi- 
ative, resource and industry. Low 
taxes, resulting from wise and efficient 
handling of necessary functions of gov- 
ernment and from leaving to private 
enterprise the business it can perform, 
far outweigh the influence of electric 
rates. Larger earnings with which to 
pay living and business costs have 
been much more important to any 
people than subsidized electric rates. - 





Do You Know Twat: More than 
3,000,000 men—three times as many 
as run U. S. railroads—now drive 
trucks on the nation’s highways. 
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Congratulations 


Maynard D. Church has been elected 


a vice-president of Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. 


Robert Winthrop has been elected a 


director of the National City Bank of 
New York. 


Harry L. Sommerer has been ap- 


pointed manager of manufacturing for 


the RCA Manufacturing Co. 


A. T. Lowmaster has been elected 


a director of the Erie Railroad. 


Gordon Hersh has been named sales 


promotion manager of the Pontiac Mo- 


tor Division of General Motors Corp. 

Arthur W. Ramsdell and William 
Callan have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Borden Co. 

Kenneth C. Gifford has been named 
general salesmanager of Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc. 

Richard A. May has been elected 
an executive vice-president of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Albert M. Ross, vice-president of 
Remington Rand, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the com- 
pany’s adding, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machine division. 
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The story of modern dairy industry reads like a 
business romance. Through the wholehearted co- 
operation of the great dairy industry and the mil- 
lions of dairy farmers, there have been achieved: 


e e e a system of processing and distributing dairy 
products which is acknowledged by all as the 


best in the world. 


e e e a consistent improvement in the purity and good- 
ness of milk and milk products. 


e ¢ e an effective sales promotion program which by 
maintaining milk and milk product consumption 
has contributed to the health of the nation. 


HERE’S THE RECORD: 
In the aggregate, consumption of 
milk and milk products, per person, 
has shown a larger increase in 
recent years than any other major 
food—with one exception. 

Today milk and milk products 
form more than one-quarter of all 
the food consumed by the nation’s 
30 million families. 

Since 1930, milk production has 
been maintained at relatively high- 
er levels than other major farm 
commodities. Despite that in- 
creased volume, the prices farmers 
have received for milk have been 
comparatively higher than those 
they have averaged for other major 
farm commodities ... and through 
these two accomplishments, milk 


has proved to be a more stable 
source of farm income. 
* * * 


These achievements are a tribute 
to the efficiency with which milk 
and dairy product companies have 
processed and merchandised their 
products. 

National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration is proud to have shared 
the leadership in this forward 
march of the dairy industry. We 
pledge our efforts to seek still 
greater consumption of milk and 
milk products .. . in order to in- 
crease farm income, which is so 
important in our economic system 
... and in order to build a sturdier, 
healthier people, which is the real 
wealth of our nation. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


75 E. 45th STREET 





- NEW YORK CITY 
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Sill py we! O; er 
Christmas Gift 


Subscriptions to 


FORBES 


This year give ForBEs to those 
business associates, customers, 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForseEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1940! The convenience of com- 
pleting your gift lists at one 
sitting without shopping and 
bother is an important consid- 
eration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card sent 
with your name as donor to 
arrive in the Christmas mails 
along with the 1940 Business 
Forecast Number of Forses. 


Special CTetehans Gift Rates 


Good only until December 31, 1939 


ONE 1-Year Subscription.......... $5.00 


THREE 1-Year Subscriptions...... $10. 00 
Each Additional 1-Year Subscription $3.00 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 a year extra 


Simply Fill in et 
nd oo Today 


Forses, 120 Fifth Avenue, 12-15 
New York, N. Y. 


Forses, beginning with the 1940 Busi- 


Rises | 
Enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to l 
ness Forecast Number, for— 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
DE Coes saw weaned eh wcas Hanh seen | 
l ES er ee Pore ne | 
t Cj s ' 
Mb teskebhubeneceycoee'e ee ee 
l BJ wcccece tate | 
i Gift Card—FROM ..............- | 
| Name cee aoe Gmenee he nee bumble ! 
V daress icoeuee we eee ee eseeeeenees | 
i Se ee ere . State... | 
Pe 6) | 
| Name Cee, Ce aig er ne ee oa 
J ON re ae eae re | 
I | 
| SRE ee ee ee ee en | 
Se CRONE iis vi cewsiccccowevnsces | 
| Also enter a new () renewal () one-year sub- | 
, scription for me. 
" ME Cath th kbs bn beN be w ae eee > ode o | 
[ I. Caeedwke wns sae pew wawkeodc<uatk | 
| ee i et da i 4 | eee | 
l | 
1 Remittance enclosed [9 | 
| Bill me after Christmas [J 
= 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


AFTER some twelve weeks of sidewise 
movement, during which the question 
has arisen as to what would happen 
were the industrial average to penetrate 
the previous lower limits of the long- 
maintained trading range, the market 
has finally given its own answer. And 
that answer is decidedly reassuring. 

On Nov. 29, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average made its first closing be- 
low 147 since the war boom of early 
September carried that average up to 
a closing high of 155.92. In the fol- 
lowing session, on unimpressive selling 
which appeared to be largely of the 
trading variety, the average lost a lit- 
tle more than a point, closing frac- 
tionally under 146. The stage was set 
for accelerated liquidation by fright- 
ened holders of stocks purchased at 
higher prices. 

Nothing of the sort happened, how- 
ever. Instead, volume dried up to the 
smallest total in many weeks and four 
trading sessions later the average made 
an intra-day high above 147. Within 
another two days the average had 
topped 149 on an intra-day high, for 
a three-point rally. Added to this im- 
pressive price recovery was an expan- 
sion in the trading volume on the 
recovery. 

There were two main reasons, from 
a technical viewpoint, why there was 
no follow-through on the downside. In 
the first place, investors, encouraged 
by the earnings and dividend trend, re- 
fused to regard the market’s action as 


a “signal” to sell stocks. Second, the 
charts show a deep and substantial 
support area under recent lows. 

Another reason, to which attention 
was directed in the Dec. 1 “Outlook,” 
is the definite swing of commodity 
markets into a secondary phase of ad- 
vance which appears to be more funda- 
mental and less speculative than the 
earlier, excited scramble to buy. The 
Dow-Jones commodity futures price in- 
dex has recovered impressively from 
its late October and early November 
lows. 

To sum up: The market appears to 
be executing a turn, as this is written 
(Dec. 7), which may well mark the 
end of the long period of draggy. 
saggy sessions in atonement for the 
speculative excesses of early Septem- 
ber. It has had a normal corrective 
decline of about half the gain from the 
early September low to the Sept. 12 
closing high—from approximately 130 
to 156. Prompt recovery from the re: 
cent dip, along with a pronounced 
tendency for volume to increase on the 
rallies and decrease on the declines. 
suggests strongly that “the market 
wants to go up.” And that should be 
its main direction in a movement 
which should gather sufficient momen: 
tum to carry over into 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Stocks Favored for 1940 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE YEAR is drawing to a close with 
the securities markets having made 
hardly any net gain during the year. 
with a few exceptions. Great care and 
caution has prevailed all along. One 
can remain hopeful, but cannot be too 
confident regarding the future. 

Many other factors, however, are 
much ahead of a year ago, such as steel 
ingot production, engineering con- 
struction awards, electric power out- 
put, bituminous coal production, rail- 
road freight-car loadings, bank clear- 
ings, department store sales, demand 
deposits, and prices of numerous com- 
modities, such as wheat, cotton, wool, 
rubber, hides, steel scrap, rosin, silk, 
lead, tin, zinc. 

For investors, the problem ahead is 
whether the outlook for earnings war- 
rants prevailing or higher prices for 
stocks. My belief is that business will 
continue in good volume as long as 
the war lasts, that profits will be rea- 
sonably good if taxes are not increased 
too drastically, that most stocks are 
low rather than high, that money rates 
will continue low for some time. 

Moreover, there is a chance that 
something will be done to take off the 
market foreign holdings of our securi- 
ties, the selling of which has had a 
depressing effect. But bear in mind 
that, should this country become a par- 
ticipant in the war, a new appraisal of 
the situation would be necessary. 


MANY STOCKS LOOK GOOD 


Wheat and cotton have made new 
highs. If this development continues, 
it will greatly increase farmers’ buying 
power. Hence I am optimistic on agri- 
cultural equipment and fertilizer stocks, 
such as Case, Deere, International 
Harvester, American Agricultural 
Chemical, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
pref., as well as the mail-order con- 
cerns, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Chicago Mail Order. 

The railroads will be direct bene- 
ficiaries of a sustained high level of 
business. Many recent earnings state- 
ments have been excellent. Best buys 


might prove to be the low-priced rail- 
road bonds mentioned in my previous 
article, and stocks such as Pennsyl- 
vania, Great Northern pref., Southern 
Railway pref. 

Automobile companies are likely to 
do well, including Chrysler, General 
Motors, Mack Truck. 

Department stores and food chains 
should continue to improve their sales. 
Among the desirable issues are Feder- 
ated Department Stores, Armour $6 
pref., Beatrice Creamery, Kroger, Safe- 
way. 


BIG YEAR FOR STEEL? 


Steel companies might have a big 
year in 1940. My favorites are Wheel- 
ing and Midland. 

Cement companies likewise should 
do well, including Lehigh Portland 
Cement. Ditto, paper companies. 

I continue to favor Bayuk Cigars. 
expected to earn around $4.50 this 
year. With the preferred stock likely 
to be retired soon, the common might 
pay $2 to $3 next year. Colgate-Palm- 
olive and Savage Arms also have merit. 

The oil industry is having over-pro- 
duction trouble again. If and when this 
is corrected, I would favor Atlantic 
Refining, Skelly, Socony, Standard of 
New Jersey. 

The public utility industry has made 
a great record this year, despite the 
continuance of hostile attacks and 
threats by the government (p. 16). If 
it were not for this unfair treatment, 
stocks such as Public Service of New 
Jersey, Consolidated Edison of New 
York, United Gas Improvement, Com- 
monwealth Edison, would probably not 
be selling at prices to yield more than 
6%. With the return of many impor- 
tant states to the Republican fold, a 
fairer attitude is likely in many dis- 
tricts. 

Happy New Year! 

—Dec. 8, 1939. 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 




















“MY FAMILY 
IS 
SECURE!” 


A man can say this when he 

has fully protected his de- 

pendents by adequately 
insuring his own life. 


Can we help you complete 
your life insurance program? 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Aristocrat of Hotels’’ 
— The Drake is distin- 


guished for the spa- 
cious luxury of its 
rooms, the excellence 
of its cuisine. Yet tariffs 
are always moderate. 


The Drake 


. . CHICAGO 


Lake Shore Drive . 

















DIVIDEND | 
ARMOUR «*° COMPANY | 


OF DELAWARE 


On December 1 a quarterly dividend of | 
one and three-fourths per cent (14%) per | 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of | 
the above corporation was declared by | 
the Board of Directors, payable January 
2, 1940, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 12, 1939. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 
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SELLING PARADE 


Although published late this fall more than 1000 sales managers and 
business heads have already ordered this sparkling sales idea book to read 
themselves or to give to their salesmen as a sales stimulator for 1940. 


Low 


tion 





Look At These Titles: 


Daily Mental Bath 
Thought on Oughts 
Putting Pants on the Sale 
New Customers for Old 
How to Relax 

Let People Like You 
Bluffing the Buffers 
Advance Interviews 

How to Remember Names 
Pointer on Appointments 
Be Price Proud 

Excited Salesmanship 

Salt for Selling 

Never Too Old to Sell 
Learn When You Lose 
Wombling 

Change of Pace 

Syrian Selling 

Suspended Selling 

How to Stay Young 

Do Something Different 
When to Push 
Pick-and-Shovel Salesman 
Is Selling a Profession? 
Special Offers 

Are You a Bad Actor? 
Something Everyone Likes 
Make It Snappy 

Watch Your Words 

Buck Fever 

Planning Pays Out 

Chip Dirt 

Let the Goods Talk 
Woodshed Your Sales Talk 
Comeback Expert 

When to Bluff 

Why Worry? 


—and hundreds of others as 
helpful in today’s selling. 
Every one a “ready - made” 
sales bulletin for your men. 





publica- 


PRICE 


SALES PROCESSION 


In “The Selling Parade”, by CHARLES B. 
ROTH, with foreword by B. C. FORBES, 
you will find an amazing procession of sales- 
making thoughts, some profound, some light, 
some serious, some humorous. But all 
definite sales thoughts that will mean sales 
progress and power for any salesman who 
will use them! 


EASY TO READ AND RETAIN 


You will find the thoughts in easy, quick- 
reading story or anecdotal form—because 
in the author’s experience, training thou- 
sands of successful salesmen, he would find 
one bright anecdote worth hours of lecturing 
or discourse. 


GIFT SUGGESTION 


Be sure to order your single copy TODAY 
so you'll have an opportunity to judge the 
merits of “The Selling Parade”. Every sales 
executive will find this book an economical 
1940 sales stimulator both for himself and 
for his men. Makes an ideal gift to salesmen 
or sales-eminded customers or prospects. 


MONEY-BACK OFFER 


Send only $2 with order. Use “The Selling 
Parade” a week. If you don’t find two dollars’ 
worth of stimulation and mental tonic — 
return it for refund within seven days. 


TO LAUNCH YOUR “40 SALES CRUSADE 
GIVE YOUR MEN “THE SELLING PARADE” 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY FROM 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY Sp-12-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me prepaid. ...copies of “The Selling Parade” 


by Charles B. Roth. Enclosed is remittance of $....... 
I understand that my money will be refunded should I 
return the book within a week. On New York City 
orders, add 2% for sales tax. 


ERED ccc ccecescccereeecesnsscevesecevecesecee 
DED sesh eensevonnceveneanee Position.........- 
REBORN occccccvccccccesvcccecescesceceesecece 
CF cccccnccccccceseccvecscess Beate. occcccsccce 








Business 


and the Church 


(Continued from page 20) 
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beautiful mansion in Bermuda. He is 
out of this country from early in Octo. 
ber until Christmas and from February 
until early June. Over-centralization 
has little to fear from him. 

He isn’t at all a bad man, bless his 
heart. He’s just gone soft. He’s amoral. 
Temporarily irreligious. He has noth- 
ing spiritual with which to back his 
convictions. 

I’m not worried about the neglect of 
either religion or the church. Again 
and again these have been temporarily 
thwarted but never destroyed. The 
church will ever survive. Yet I am 
convinced that you'll never get the 
business man who has left the church 
back into it by reminding him that the 
church is necessary to the welfare of 
his business, that it will bring increased 
dividends or even greater security. 

When Roger Babson delivered a 
talk on religion in Philadelphia some 
months ago, one of my friends, a non- 
church-going business man, was most 
enthusiastic. “That’s the kind of talk- 
ing will bring people back to church,” 
said he. 

“Going next Sunday?” I queried. 

A pause, then—“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, after all, Babson only said the 
safe and expected things. No, I’m still 
not sold on the church.” 

What is more, he never will be sold 
on the church. You don’t sell the 
church or religion, or buy it. You sim- 
ply need it. 

Bless the business man. He isn’t bad 
at heart. He’s just gone soft. He’s had 
too many steaks, cocktails, costly cars, 
trips north, south, east and west, lived 
too luxuriously. Only when his own 
better self convinces him that he needs 
to worship God, and as a member of 
his own community owes it to himself 
to support the church, will he return to 
church. 

He won’t care then whether the par- 
son tells industry what to do. No, in- 
deed. He will then in all humility go 
to church to listen for that perfect 
truth from above which has again and 
again been revealed through the 
church, because once more he as 4 
business man deeply feels the need for 
the church, for religion. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Continued from page 29) 








famously. So, when Simpson suffered a 
serious eye injury on the tennis court 
and slowed down, he relied increas- 
ingly on Freeman to shoulder the load. 

Freeman relates that when he asked 
Simpson for a room in the Edison 
Building for use as headquarters, to 
save time and shoe leather, Simpson 
countered by inviting him to become 
General Counsel. As this job carried 
final authority whenever the chairman 
was absent, Freeman became second- 
in-command. But he continued to serve 
as Simpson’s right hand rather than 
as an active manager. 

He denies he is a hard worker, but 
admits when taxed with briefcase-tot- 
ing that he frequently faces more work 
than can be handled during office 
hours. “It’s no tougher,” he says, “to 
read my way through a file of inter- 
esting business papers than to read my 
way through an interesting book.” 

He has resigned from Wilson & Mc- 
Ilvaine but remains a director of The 
Fair (Chicago department store), A. 
B. Dick Co., The Buda Co., and Rey- 
nolds Wire. He also succeeds Mr. 
Simpson as chairman of Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Northern Illinois. 


TWo BILLION-DOLLAR utility enterprises 
have reached outside of that industry 
for new ace executives. 

Following selection of Edward L. 
Shea, eminent oil magnate, as presi- 
dent of the far-flung North American 
Co. (ForBes, Nov. 15, p. 21), the 
equally far-flung Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is to install Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., as chairman after he cleans 
up various banking problems. 

It is quite common for the Govern- 
ment to annex prominent business 
men. It is uncommon for business to 
annex Government men, especially out- 
and-out New Dealers. 

But Mr. Crowley had ripe business 
and banking experience before he went 
to Washington. A native of Madison, 
Wis., he allied himself with the NRA 
as State Director. He has performed 
conspicuously successfully as FDIC 
Chairman for almost six years. He has 
proved a stickler for soundness and 
conservatism in banking. 

During the recent reorganization of 
Standard Gas, Victor Emanuel, New 
York financier, came to the front in 


FORBES 


its affairs. He is president of Standard 
Power & Light, which owns well over 
50% of Standard common stock. It is 
understood that he will switch from the 
position of chairman of the Standard 
Gas board to chairmanship of the fi- 
nance committee when Mr. Crowley 
assumes office, and that Bernard W. 
Lynch, who has been at the presiden- 
tial helm since the death of John J. 
O’Brien three years ago, will continue 
as president. 

This arrangement of having three 
senior executives—chairman, finance 
committee chairman, president — is 
coming into vogue among mammoth 
corporations. 








B. C. Forbes Tells: 
Why He Is Optimistic 


(Continued from page 12) 








Bluntly, the CIO sought to enforce de- 
mands which would have gone far to 
deprive management of its authority 
and would have come perilously near 
subjecting all industry to the dictates 
of John L. Lewis and others of his 


stripe. The science of industrial man- 
agement has reached heights in this 
country not approached elsewhere. 
This is one main reason why the 
United States became the foremost in- 
dustrial nation in history. It has not 
been under union dictation that Amer- 
ican enterprise has provided the 
world’s highest standards of living for 
workers. 

It is inconceivable that the American 
public will endorse either the clothing 
of radical labor leaders with autocratic 
authority to dictate to industry or that 
it will vote into power next November 
any Presidential candidate avowedly 
anti-industry, any Presidential candi- 
date eager to destroy our system of 
private enterprise, to recast our politi- 
cal system into the Russian or German 
mold. 

For all these reasons, I am a bull on 
America. My profound conviction is 
thai, as soon as we get rid of anti- 
business government, this young, vig- 
orous, wealthy nation, incomparably 
rich both in resources and business 
brains, will resume its forward march 
and reach heights and breadths of 
prosperity never approached elsewhere 
on earth or even here. 
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PHILIP MORRIS 


FINEST CIGARETTE 
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Don’t take anyone’s 
word for this... 


NOT EVEN OURS! 


After all, you are the final 

authority on your prefer- 
ences... but remember, preference is 
the child of experience. 

So, let us suggest an experience. Next 
time you order a tall one (tonight, for 
instance) have it made with Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. 


Oy Perhaps you'll think we’ve 


been wasting our time with 
triple filtering and alkalizing the water 
for the stomach’s sake. Perhaps you 
won't notice that Canada Dry’s exclu- 
sive pin-point process that gives twenty- 
four-hour carbonation, makes the last 
swallow as tangy and zestful as the 
first sip. 
6 But, you will respond to 
wi Wz the finer, fuller flavor that 
|) this perfected club soda 
' gives tolong, tall drinks. 
Thence forward nothing else will be 
quite good enough for you. 
At any rate, do try it... tonight! 





FOR YOUR PLEASURE 


The restaurant, bar or hotel manage- 
ment displaying this sign is thinking of 
your pleasure, deserves your patronage. 


esr3y 


‘cs 


WE SERVE 
Spa ehlang 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 


Champagne sParKe 
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44. Ways 
to Get Acquainted 
(Continued from page 19) 








employee groups on various subjects 
are introduced by the executive. 

25. A complete factual case of what 
the company does for its community 
is presented to the employees by the 
head of a local department store, the 
postmaster, the head of the Red Cross 
and others. The executive sponsors 
them. 


The “Walk-Through” 
Technique 


Useful when the employees are to 
see the executive but not necessarily 
to meet him. 

26. Important men in the same in- 
dustry are shown interesting processes 
and introduced to the operators. 

27. The man from the ranks who 
has just been promoted to a foreman- 
ship is shown through the whole plant 
by a high executive. 

28. Non-factory employees who have 
done unusually well are shown through 
the plant, and introduced to operators 
whose pay has been raised by the 
feats of the “visitor.” 

29. Aviators, big league ball play- 
ers, fighters and other heroes go 
through the plant and meet the lead- 
ers in plant sports. 

30. Distinguished sons or daughters 
of employees go through the plant 
with an executive accompanied by 
their parents. 


The Publicity 
Technique 


Useful when employees are to learn 
something about an executive which he 
could not gracefully tell them in direct 
personal contacts, or when there are 
too many employees for the executive 
to meet as individuals. 

31. The executive acts as contact 
man between plant and local news- 
papers, and telephones the editors im- 
mediately when any plant news breaks. 

32. Fearless grand jury _ service 
makes the headlines and gives employ- 
ees pride in their chief. 

33. Letters which subtly encourage 
a reply get responses from employees 
and make the executive-writer seem 
more personal. 

34. Interesting letters from execu- 


CENTER OF NIGHTLIFE 


in 
t. 
Gay Floor Shows 
and Famous Bands_ 


inthe CLUB % 
CONTINENTAL iY 


800 ROOMS 
FROM #3990 


New Horel : 
: Jefferson 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF ST.LOUIS 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1939) 


COMMON STOCK 
50¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 
27, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Dec. 15, 1939. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 


Dec. 1, 1939 




















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 8, 1939. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 











Chrysler Corporation 


*DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK’ 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the outstanding common stock, payable 
December 23, 1939, to stockholders of record at 
the close ot business, December 9, 1939. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committes 














Which American citizen (in 
any walk of life) is doing most 
to promote harmony between 
industry and its workers? Nom- 
inations by readers for the 
Forses Gold Medal and Il- 
luminated Scroll should be sub- 
mitted promptly. 
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tives to their assistants, and memo- 
randa from foremen and others to 
“higher ups,” are printed in the house 
magazine for all employees to read. 


The “Privilege-To-Be- 
Earned” Technique 


Useful when the executive is not a 
good mixer, or for large numbers of 
employees. 

35. The employee who places an un- 
usually worthwhile idea in the sug- 
gestion box discusses it with the presi- 
dent. 

36. The president salesmanages an 
employee selling drive and distributes 
rewards to those with the best sales 
records. 

37. The treasurer greets the em- 
ployee who buys stock in the company. 

38. An executive honors the man 
who wins a safety award. 

39. All eligible executives join the 
company’s veterans’ club. 


The Management 
Technique 


Worthwhile not only as a get-ac- 
quainted device, but for its sheer value 
in improving management as well. 

40. Groups of about 20 employees, 
organized department by department, 
meet with the executive for pertinent 
discussions and question-and-answer 
sessions. 

41. Genuine workmen are elected to 
the company’s board of directors. 

42. Junior boards of directors, made 
up of minor executives and rank-and- 
file employees, go over policies with 
top executives, make suggestions and 
discuss ideas. 

43. The president meets with the 
workmen of individual departments, in 
sessions closed to foremen and ll 
other executives, to listen to ideas, 
arguments, complaints and troubles. 

44. The boss discusses the details of 
each unusual order with the workmen. 

Executives who are successful in let- 
ting their men know them observe a 
few general rules. They avoid all 
patronizing, paternalism and hypoc- 
tisy. They do not hide what they are 
doing. They do not expect their men 
to be stupid or easily fooled. Before 
they meet a man, they make sure that 
they are fully informed about him. 
They try to be frank, honest and 
genuine. 

The company’s rewards are rich 
when the men really know and ap- 
Preciate a good executive. The prizes 

are worth trying for. 


Weare going straightahead™ 


WH 


NE might conclude, from hearing people talk, 
that this country is built, that its opportunities are gone, 
its resources exploited. 

Not one word of that is true! U.G.I. believes, in its par- 
ticular field at least, that the job is far from finished. 
Opportunities are limited only by fear and hesitation. 

The future is bright for those who will not permit 
temporary inequities of taxation or restriction, temporary 
business nose-dives to blind their eyes to these facts: 
We live in a land that is under-populated, under-devel- 
oped, a land that needs look to no other land for raw 
materials or markets. We live under a system of govern- 
ment established by our forefathers on the basis of 
equality. Only in America do the masses constitute the 
major markets for luxuries as well as necessities. We live 
with people who are going places. 

U.G.I. is going straight ahead. It has an undertaking— 
as binding as a written and sealed contiact—to reward its 
stockholders with reasonable earnings, its customers with 
service, its employees with jobs, the general public with 
the wide and far-flung benefits of business well-managed, 
work well done. In a country such as this, it is conserva- 
tive to be progressive. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Dedicated to Better Public Service Since |¥9 
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People who insist on the best the world 
has to offer in fine living wherever they 
may be, invariably make the Sherry- 
Netherland their New York home. Superb 
views, a splendid location, and peerless 
food, combine to offer rare values in 


apartments priced with an understand- 
ing of present conditions. 


xk 


Transient rates begin at $7 for Singles, $9 
for Doubles, and $15 for Suites. Special 


arrangements made for extended stays. 


Shevry Netherland 
































































































OU’VE seen your dog cover a 
field with head high and nose 


a-quiver . . . suddenly from a 
dead run freeze into a perfect “point” 


. . ». Staunch ... rigid! You 
couldn’t see anything in the stubble 


in front of him, but you moved up 
+ «+ « gQunready .. . confident 
he had game! Confidence too, 
plays an important part in an 
efficient transportation service. 
Every day, thousands of tons of mer- 
chandise is sold and delivery prom- 
ised by shippers and receivers of 
freight— who have confidence in 
the dependability of the fast mer- 
chandise freight service of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway .. . 
shippers and receivers who have 
learned from experience that mer- 
chandise shipped via this railroad 
— between the Virginia seacoast 
and the Midwest and between the 
North and the South—will arrive on 
time and in good condition. So, the 
“point” in freight service satisfac- 
tion is . . . ship via Norfolk and 
Western. 
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At the End of the Rope 


CurRRENT Federal expenditures, in the 
light of recent national defense ex- 
pansion, indicate a deficit of roundly 
$4,000,000,000 for the 1940 fiscal 
year, which ends next June 30. 

In the face of this record, Mr. 
Roosevelt is hard at work on a “bal- 
anced budget” for the fiscal year 1941 
—the last Roosevelt budget, barring a 
third term. 

But in the preparation of this new 
budget, there is no intention of reduc- 
ing expenditures. 

Nor is there any intention of forcing 
new taxes. 

How, then, is the budget to be bal- 
anced? 

As a matter of everyday bookkeep- 
ing, one might say it would be impos- 
sible to wipe out a deficit of $4,000,- 
000,000 without increasing receipts or 
decreasing expenditures. But such 
horse-and-buggy thinking does not 
take into consideration the wonders 
and mysteries of advanced New Deal 
accountancy. 


SOMETHING FROM NOTHING 


Under the present statutory debt 
limitation of $45,614,000,000, the 
Treasury may borrow only $3,000,- 
000,000 more after Dec. 15, 1939, 
without asking Congress to extend the 
debt limit, a proposal which was em- 
phatically rejected by Congressional 
sentiment last session. At least $2,- 
000,000,000 of the remaining borrow- 
ing power will be used up by next 
June 30, leaving only $1,000,000,000 
within the fixed debt limit to finance 
the 1941 deficit. 

Believe it or not, the Administra- 
tion leaders have worked out a set of 
figures under which this margin of 
new debt will see them through the 
1940 elections. 

First, relief and public works items 
may be budgeted on a seven-months’ 
basis, to carry through from June, 
1940, to February, 1941, leaving the 
remainder of the fiscal year to be han- 
dled by the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
which will assemble in January, 1941. 

Second, the general-fund balance in 
the Treasury might be reduced by 
$1,500,000,000. 


Third, under forced draft collec. 
tions, recoverable assets of the RFC, 
HOLC and Farm Credit Administra. 
tion, plus repayments on public works 
loans, would be turned back to the 
Treasury as “receipts.” 

By all these devices of blue-sky 
bookkeeping, plus the remaining mar. 
gin of the debt limit, the New Deal 
might cover a deficit of $4,500,000,000 
in the 1941 budget and still leave a 
working balance of approximately 
$600,000,000 in the Treasury general 
fund at the end of the fiscal year. 


NEW REASON AGAINST THIRD TERM 


The fact that Mr. Roosevelt appears 
deliberately to be heading toward such 
a dangerous fiscal situation at June 30, 
1941, is regarded seriously in Wash- 
ington as the strongest evidence that 
he is not a real candidate for a third 
term. No man, it is argued, would 
build up such a mess for himself. 

Of course, the debt limit could be 
increased, and heavy new taxes im- 
posed in the Seventy-seventh Congress 
—after the 1940 elections. But this 
assumes a New Deal Congress will be 
elected in 1940—a remote possibility, 
surely. The recent announcement that 
Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, would return to private 
business in 1941, is of vast signifi 
cance. Eccles is the Kingfish of the 
Spenders. 

The nub of the situation today is 
that the New Deal itself sees the end 
of the spending rope. The master archi: 
tects of the more abundant life conse- 
quently are looking for emergency 
landing fields. 

Its first objective in framing the 
new budget is to hold the New Ded 
picture together with bailing wire, elo- 
quence and fraudulent bookkeeping 
until Jan. 20, 1941. Then the whol 
frightful mess of eight years’ making & 
may be dumped into a new lap. 

As Mr. Roosevelt said so imprest 
ively in his memorable economy speech 
at Sioux City, Iowa, on Sept. 19, 1932: 

“But remember well, that attitud 
and methods—the way we do thing 
—is nearly always the measure of ow 
sincerity.” |©—LAWRENCE SULLIVA\ 
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It is through electricity, of course, that copper renders 
its principal contribution to better living; but the red 
metal serves us in thousands of other useful ways. 


Of especial significance is the fact that today more cop- 
per is being used “per dollar” of new building con- 
struction than ever before. And the replacement of less 
durable materials in existing structures provides a con- 
tinuing outlet for much additional copper. 


In their rolling stock, our railroads employ many 
thousand tons of copper — in electrical uses, signal 
systems, bearings, water piping, heating lines, air con- 
ditioning and air brake systems. In the automobile 
industry, radiators, bushings, chromium plated and other 
parts, together with electrical uses, constitute annually 
one of the largest markets for copper and copper alloys. 


Non-electrical uses in refrigerators and shipbuilding, in 
bank vaults, even in such small things as pins, each 
consume substantial quantities of copper every year. 


Anaconda supplies much of the copper which ultimately 
finds such vital applications, and, through subsidiaries, 
furnishes industry with fabricated copper and copper 
alloys, and a complete line of electrical wires and cables 
of every description. 


COPPER—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose 
development America has prospered greatly. Essential 
though copper is today to every activity of modern 
man, much is yet to come... .through continued re- 


search and constantly improving methods of fabrication. 
39264 
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For the beauty of your desk... 


e-em ne 


The Laboratories of Thomas 

A. Edison did a beautiful job in designing this enclosed 

Ediphone. It actually takes up less space on your desk than 

a letterhead. It closes completely! Dust is kept out. It’s 
truly beautiful! 

And you'll do a beautiful job using it. This amazing 


Edison Voicewriter brings efficiency to your work as well 


SAY IT TO THE 








Edison presents an 8%"x 11” miracle 


to expedite your work 


as distinction to your desk. Just lift the receiver and talk 
your work away. Memos, letters, instructions and reports 
clear out of your mind! You can forget them...because the 
Ediphone remembers for you. 

Try this handsome Ediphone on your own desk. No obli- 
gation. Telephone the Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. 


H-12, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


EDISONBVOICEWRITER 
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